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Tue most striking characteristic of these closing days of the nine- 
teenth century is the rapid trend of all things ‘‘ towards democracy ”’. 
Men and women oi all trades and professions who desire success and 
its emoluments must carefully count the heads [and estimate the 
quality of the brains inside them] of those to whom they intend to 
appeal, for upon a majority vote will their victory or defeat inevitably 
depend. That this democratic tendency will in the long run make for 
what men call happiness, and raise the standard of attainment to as 
yet undreamed-of heights, is with us a living faith; and that faith 
burns with no less warm a glow because we see that the period of 
transition from the old to the new must needs be marked by deteriora- 
tion in many departments of life. 

For centuries and centuries the guerdon of success has been for 
bestowal in the hands of a cultivated minority, and now that it is 
shifting into those of a demi-semi-cultivated majority, it is largely by 
immature judgment, crude tastes, and hasty criticism that rewards are 
being dealt out. In what age of England’s history but this would a 
gentleman whose only real title to distinction is a successful monopoly 
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of newspaper stalls have been the leader of the House of Commons, 
or such a journal as Zit-Bits have reached its gigantic circulation ? 

That the popular vote can give, nay is, success in the arena of 
politics is a truism so obvious that we hesitate to put it upon paper. 
A man who for any length of time rules this empire as first minister 
of the Crown #s, whatever may be his merits—whatever judgment 
posterity may pronounce upon him, an eminent politician, and will be 
a figure in history. Him the many-headed has made, and him nothing 
can unmake. Cyprus may pass back to the rule of the Turk, the Suez 
Canal shares may some day be sold at a heavy discount, the word 
Imperatriz may disappear from the royal style and title; but in no 
time will the student of the history of England in the nineteenth 
century fail to make the acquaintance of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Rightly or wrongly, the independent electors of our time 
have placed him on a pedestal from which he can never be cast down. 
Such is, has been, and will be in an increasing degree the power 
of the popular voice in politics. Here the transient favor of the 
people makes an eternal fame. Thus if one is asked what constitutes 
political greatness, the answer is easy—popular favor. 

Whether this is equally true, or true at all, in literature, 
is a question often discussed among authors, critics, and readers. 
If it be, then in the opinion of posterity the authors of ‘‘She” and 
**Called Back” will take that rank in literature which in polities will 
be held by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. The mere statement 
of this corollary is a reductio ad absurdum of the proposition that the 
popular vote has in letters that lasting influence which it exerts in 
politics. How little popularity is the criterion of literary excellence 
may be seen in the fact that no serious man for a moment doubts that 
“Called Back” will be forgotten and ‘‘She” relegated to the boys’ 
library, when “Richard Feveril” and ‘‘The Egoist” have taken their 
proper place as English classics. Yet where Mr. Meredith has sold his 
hundreds, Messrs. Haggard and Conway have sold their tens of thou- 
sands. Thus it seems that however powerful the democracy may be, 
and however richly it may dower with loaves and fishes those it may 
delight to honor, there is one thing which, as yet, it cannot do—decide 
the claims of authors to greatness. Sometimes, indeed, ‘‘ the people’’, 
the elect, the cultivated, and the uncultivated, shout with one voice 
their acclamation of a splendid genius. It was so with Burns, with 
Scott, with Dickens. But when they differ, when the voices are 
discordant, posterity will, we venture to say, confirm the verdict of the 
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elect. The democracy may choose its dictator, and clothe its favorite 
with purple and gold; it may apotheosise its buttermen and crucify 
its candid friends, but to weave the laurel crown that means immor- 
tality is the eternal heritage of the aristocracy of mind. 

Schopenhauer, who seems destined to illustrate his own views on 
this matter, says that the verdict of posterity in literary matters is the 
accumulated voices of the appreciative few in each successive age. 
These at last make up a weight of authority which the crowd accepts 
without question, shouting its lusty pwans to the genius it neither 
distinguishes nor understands. That the great German’s dictum is 
true most people who think about the question at all will admit. 
The judgment of the few unquestionably stands the test of time; but 
will it stand the test of criticism ? The popular favorite is beaten by 
time—but did it after all deserve to win? Let us seek to see this 
question answer itself, and to that end let us examine the work 
of Mr. Rider Haggard. To criticise ‘Called Back” at this time 
of day would be as useful and pleasant a task as exhuming a 
corpse to try its temperature. The book is as dead as mutton. 
But “She” is still with us, and its author is still borne 
triumphant on the neck of the novel reader. The names of Mr. 
Haggard’s novels meet the eye on all bookstalls and in all columns 
of advertisements, and eager enquirers at Mudie’s have to wait 
their turn. Thirteen separate editions of ‘‘She’”’ are published in the 
United States. So great, indeed, has been Mr. Haggard’s popularity 
that the very vigor of it has provoked a species of reaction, and he 
has had to meet some smart attacks in the shape of charges of 
plagiarism. But his assailants must have been chagrined to find that 
to be charged with plagiarism and to rebut the charge, however 
feebly, is in itself no mean advertisement. For, in our opinion, Mr. 
Haggard has to some extent met and answered the charges brought 
against him. Although the parallel passages of the Pall JMall Gazette 
undoubtedly made manifest a certain resemblance between parts of 
‘‘She” and parts of the ‘“‘Epicurean”’, still the resemblance was not 
so great as to render the explanation of coincidence altogether 
incredible. And then Mr. Haggard, as well as his wife, has assured 
us that he had never read Moore’s romance. On the subject of the 
poems which are scattered up and down his books he has very frankly 
‘“‘owned up” and given us the names of their authors so far as he 
knows them. Besides, as he says, he ‘‘ doesn’t write poems”, and the 
public ought to have been aware of that fact. 
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In face of such immense popularity, then, it seems to us to be 
worth while to examine critically and impartially Mr. Haggard’s real 
claims to the position he holds. The only writer who, as far as we 
know, has attempted to do this is Mr. Augustus Moore, and his article 
in Time dealt almost entirely with one book, ‘‘She”, and to do that is 
hardly fair, we think, to Mr. Haggard. It is true that it is as 
romancist that he has been most praised, most blamed. The incor- 
ruptible critic, Mr. Andrew Lang (to whom Mr. Haggard has dedicated 
a book, and who in turn has dedicated a book to the author of 
‘‘She’’), speaks of him as “‘ King of Romance” ; while Mr. Augustus 
Moore doubts whether his work soars above “the penny dreadful”’. 

But Mr. Rider Haggard has brought forth not only romances, 
but novels, and these are now read with eagerness by those whom 
his romances have captivated. His first novel was ‘‘ Dawn”, and why 
it should have been so called is a greater mystery than any of the 
painfully elaborated mysteries in the romances. ‘‘ Dawn”, to which 
at the time of its publication a discerning public gave little or no 
notice, is, to say the least of it, better worth reading than nine-tenths 
of the novels which form the mental food of the idle Mudie subscriber. 
It derives its interest from its incidents and not from its analysis, and 
here one may remark that Mr. Haggard’s dramatic power is greater 
than his insight into character; his scenes are more successful than 
his psychology. Among the incidents in this book are a fight between 
cousins, a murder in fact though not in law, a ‘‘man and dog fight”, a 
horsewhipping, a wife-beating, a house on fire, love scenes and quarrels 
innumerable, and an ‘‘astral” body looking over its own corpse. 
(This incident has unaccountably been cut out of the later editions.) 
All these are presented with a certain rough vigor which makes the 
book at least readable. The character of chief interest is the heroine’s 
father, Philip Caresfoot, a man who, under different cireumstances, 
with a less tyrannic father, and a less scoundrelly cousin, might have 
turned out a decent country gentleman, and who, under the hand of 
fate and Mr. Haggard, becomes an utterly despicable blackguard. 
The progress of this change, and the tragic inevitableness of the 
whole thing, are worked out with considerable skill, or good luck. 

This latter alternative is forced upon one by the fact that Philip 
Caresfoot does not seem to affect the author as he affects the reader. 
To the author he seems to be on/y a villain; to the reader he is much 
more of a victim. The hero, too, has a good many of the vices as well 
as of the virtues of young men, and this is a touch of naturalism 
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refreshing after the heroes of Mr. Walter Besant and his school. There 
are, of course, mummies in a cave. It seems impossible for Mr. 
Haggard to construct a story without a preserved corpse of some kind. 

In spite of much laborious “fine writing’ the heroine is a 
failure. The wicked woman of the book is a nineteenth century witch 
enamored of a nineteenth century satyr, but of neither her witchcraft 
nor her enthralment is there satisfactory explanation, for this incursion 
into the region of semi-supernatural is not a success. The one really 
powerful supernatural scene in which the witchcraft is more than 
suggested, and which was explicable on the ground of ‘“telepathy’’» 
and therefore interesting, has been, as we said before, unaccountably 
excised from the later editions. 

The naming of his second book, ‘‘ The Witch’s Head”, is more 
easily accounted for than that of his first. In this case we have 
only a head embalmed instead of an entire body. The “ potted 
head” of a woman is found and duly placed in a glass case, but it 
plays no other part whatever in the story. It is evident that Mr. 
Haggard intended to do something with this relic but was seduced 
from his purpose by the charms of the big game to which he devotes 
uncounted pages. ‘‘The Elephant’s Tail” or ‘‘ The Wilderbeeste’s 
Hind-leg”’, would be a much more appropriate title for the work. 
This book, like ‘“‘Dawn’”’, opens with a fight between two boys 
living under the same roof. Indeed, a bout of fisticuffs seems to 
be Mr. Haggard’s favorite literary gambit. The witch’s head itself 
is not the only disappointment in the book. A young woman of 
marked intellect and abominable temper raises expectations, which are 
unfulfilled; her splendid intellectual powers being used solely to 
induce her weak-minded sister to marry a clergyman. The real 
heroine is a pleasant young person; and here comes another dis- 
appointment. Near the end of the book she roots up all one’s 
favorable ideas of her by deciding to marry a man who loves another 
woman, because she wished to secure the outward and bodily 
part of the man she loved: ‘for after all that is real and 
tangible, and there isn’t much comfort in spiritual affection”’, 
she says to herself as she looks in the mirror. ‘This little speech 
is evidently intended by the author to be an expression of his 
heroine’s sound common-sense and lack of sentimentality; it will strike 
most readers, we fancy, as being a very vulgar piece of fleshliness. 
In the ‘‘Witch’s Head”, Mr. Haggard first gives rein to the 
appetite for blood which has reached such terrific proportions in his 
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latest work, ‘Allan Quatermain”. The reader is not to be let off 
with mere accounts of the slaying of Wilderbeeste and Spring-bok, 
but is treated toa duel, a prize fight in which one man is crippled 
for life, and further to an account of a terrific combat between a 
small troop of Englishmen and a great Zulu regiment, and to a 
graphic description of the fatal battle of Isandhula. In spite of 
many good scenes and some dramatic writing the book is the dullest 
Mr. Haggard has written. 

On the other hand ‘‘Jess’’ is, as it seems to us, on the whole 
the best. It opens with a fight, of course, but the fight is 
between a man and an ostrich, and is exceedingly well described. 
All through, the dramatic work is as good as in any of his 
books, and the character drawing, and psychological analysis 
are very much better. Jess herself is a distinct literary creation, 
and is so well done as to compel one to believe that she was once 
a living reality in Mr. Haggard’s life. For although the sapient 
persons who fill up the coupons in the Pall Mall Gazette plebecites 
have voted Mr. Haggard the greatest of our imaginative writers, a 
critical age has no difficulty in discerning that he writes best when 
dealing with scenes and persons which have come within his own 
experience. 

The action in “Jess” nearly all takes place among the Boers 
of the Transvaal, and the picture of Boer life is as evidently true 
as it is squalid and distasteful. Anyone who reads “Jess” and 
Miss Schreiner’s ‘“‘Story of an African Farm” will have a very 
complete idea of the way the days pass under the Aegis of the 
Dutch Republic. Indeed, agreement in details of two writers 
differing so widely in style, and viewing life from such opposite 
standpoints, is in itself an almost perfect proof of the accuracy of 
both. Mr. Haggard, like most travelled Englishmen, is a strong 
believer in the Union Jack, and he tells the story of the Transvaal 
war in a way to make the most rabid Radical regret that our 
‘‘only general” was not permitted by his Government to march to 
Pretoria and hang the Triumvirate. Here again, as in the case 
of Philip Caresfoot, is an instance of the way in which the author’s 
characters appeal to the reader’s sympathy against the evident 
judgment of the author himself. In “Jess” Mr. Haggard has 
either drawn a finer character than he intended, or uttered stronger 
condemnation than he felt. He has given a woman whose conduct 
was blameless all through. In killing the villain of the tale she 
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rids the world of a scoundrel and her country of a bitter and 
treacherous foe, and she saves in the only way possible the life of 
her uncle and the honor of her only sister. There was only one 
course open to her, and she took it; but Mr. Haggard, having made 
his heroine act naturally and properly, becomes suddenly afraid that 
the world will think he approved of her conduct, and he writes her 
obituary notice thus: ‘‘She might have been a great and even a 
good woman, but,” etc., etc. ‘‘Might have been!” Why she was 
a good woman. Now either Mr. Haggard does not see this, and 
then he is the victim of a strange moral blindness, or, seeing it, he 
is afraid to say so, and is guilty of the greatest sin a novelist can 
commit, that of burning incense on the altar of a false and con- 
ventional morality. 

From the above criticisms it will be seen that Mr. Haggard de- 
serves recognition as a novelist; but it is upon his romances that he 
and his friends are most ready to stake his literary credit. Let us 
see with what justice. The first in time and merit is ‘‘King Solomon’s 
Mines”. Here a moderate ambition has been crowned with a success 
real, if not brilliant. ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” is a story of adven- 
ture, and most of the incidents, or something very much like them, 
might very possibly have fallen in the author’s way. There is only 
one suggestion of anything beyond the possible—the longevity of 
Gagool—and here the author leaves a loophole of escape from the 
supernatural suggestion, if the reader is minded to avail himself of 
it. Preserved corpses are a great feature in the book. The tale of them 
begins with a frozen Spaniard, who died in 1590, and who is preserved 
in a cave until the date of the story, and then goes on to any amount 
of petrified kings and to a beheaded savage in process of petrifaction. 
The best chapters in the book are those dealing with the ‘‘ Mines”, 
Gagool, and the savage girl Foulata. In ‘“‘ King Solomon’s Mines” 
is perhaps more manifest than in any other of the author’s works his 
lack of the very quality his admirers claim for him—imagination. 
He has not even the imagination necessary to get his characters out 
of the tight places which develop in the story, save by the most 
ordinary and conventional expedients—expedients that savor of ‘‘ Jack 
Harkaway”’ and the Boys of England. They are dying of thirst—a 
clear stream of water is discovered running at their feet in the midst 
of an arid desert. They are starving—fifteen large antelopes mira- 
culously appear, and they shoot one. Becoming parched again, their 
lives are saved by the discovery of a patch of wild melons, and so on, 
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ad nauseam. ‘* King Solomon’s Mines” will, in our opinion, hold its 
own as a boy’s book, and in that class of literature might have held 
a still higher place, had it not been eclipsed by the splendid success of 
that writer with whom Mr. Haggard’s friends (notably the stern critic, 
Mr. Andrew Lang) have associated his name. Mr. Louis Stevenson, 
as an imaginative writer, is as far above Mr. Rider Haggard as is 
Charles Dickens above Mr. G. R. Sims. 

‘She ”’ is at once Mr. Haggard’s most ambitious attempt and his 
most decided failure. Not in that it is a worse book than some of his 
others, but in that its success is less in proportion to the effort. He 
who writes a really impossible story aims, or should aim, before all 
things, at vraisemblance. It should seem to be a story of events which, 
under certain given circumstances, would really have happened. This 
feeling of horrid possibility one has in reading the stories of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and it is owing largely to his marvellously skilful manage- 
ment of details. When Mr. Haggard aims at verisimilitude he hits 
incongruity. The Bryant and May’s matches strike one only as 
trivial interruptions to the course of the fairy tale, and the putting of 
mummied feet into Gladstone bags may be nasty, but it is not natural. 
“She ” herself is only a development of the idea embodied in Gagool, 
but whereas, as we have said, supernaturally-sustained life was only 
suggested in Gagool, in ‘“‘She”’ it is insisted on with bald wordiness 
and ‘“‘damnable iteration”. The whole thing is trop dit. When Mr. 
Haggard tries to be comic, he is only dreary. It is when he tries to 
be tragic that he is really comic, as witness the casual reference to 
Ayesha’s powers of “‘ blasting” and the whole of the “ hot-potting ” 
scene. There is not a distinct character in the book; all the 
persons are merely dolls to whom things happen. There is hardly 
a sentiment expressed that is not as old as boredom and as stale 
as yesterday’s soda-water. All which might be pardoned in a work 
of this character if there were anything strikingly original in the 
incidents themselves, but as a matter of fact, everyone of them 
has been “cribbed”. When Mr. Haggard does not crib from others 
he cribs from himself. The central idea of the book, eternal life and 
youth, is of course as old as the fear of death and age. The marriage 
customs of Kor, the scenery, the preservation and cleansing power 
of fire, the magic mirror, the drinking of hot blood, the embalming 
of bodies, the existence of large caves and of hermits, the patent 
restoratives, are any of these new? The loathly passion which, over 
the dead body of a wife, can exchange sensual ardors with her 
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murderess, is comparatively new to us, but this sort of novelty hardly 
redeems the book. For the life of us we cannot understand or 
explain the immense popularity of “She”. Judged by all the 
accepted canons of criticism it is a dismal failure. Judged by the 
popular voice it is a brilliant success. 

The one book which it remains to us to notice is ‘‘ Allan Quater- 
main”, a sanguinary sequel to “King Solomon’s Mines”. It 
possesses all the faults of that book, and not by any means its 
merits. In both the books there are several distinctly sketched 
characters, and one really good one, Umslopogaas the Zulu. If 
any of Mr. Haggard’s characters will live in the memories of our 
boys and girls, side by side with Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Long John 
Silver, it will be this brave strong black. ‘‘ Allan Quatermain” is 
almost throughout a tale of ‘blood and wounds” tempered by 
architecture. The book ends with the edifying and Christian death 
of Allan Quatermain himself, and one mutters, as one did in reading 
of the decease of Bret Harte’s Hamlin, ‘“‘ Well, at any rate there 
is an end of you and your adventures ”’. 

Having now briefly dealt with each of Mr. Haggard’s works in 
succession it remains to gather together their most distinguishing 
characteristics, and see what light they throw on the author’s style, 
taste, fertility of ideas, and command of English grammar. 

First as to fertility of ideas. The idea of two girls, sisters or 
intimate friends, in love with the same man occurs in ‘‘ Dawn”’, 
“*The Witches’ Head’’, “Jess”, ‘‘ Allan Quatermain” and ‘‘She’’. 
No doubt it would have occurred also in “‘ King Solomon’s Mines”, 
but Mr. Haggard has avoided the snare by introducing only one 
woman character besides Gagool, whose age and appearance put 
love-making of any sort out of the question. Three out of five of 
these pairs of rival claimants to the heroes’ hearts are sisters. Both 
“Dawn” and “The Witch’s Head” open with a fight between two 
‘boys, dwellers under the same roof. The great ‘mummy’ idea 
is found in “Dawn”, ‘“‘The Witch’s Head”, ‘‘She”, and ‘“ King 
Solomon’s Mines”. An underground river flows in ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines” and “Allan Quatermain”, and in these two books simi- 
larity of incident and scenery should have been avoided with special 
‘care since one is the sequel of the other. In both stories three 
friends set out to find an unknown land, which only one man had 
visited previously, taking with them a black. Their advent leads 
to civil war, in which the side they favor prospers, and in both cases 
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the woman who opposes them comes to a violent end. In “King 
Solomon’s Mines” and “She” three friends again set out (with 
the inevitable native of dark complexion) to find (as also in “ Allan 
Quatermain”) a lost people. In both stories the friends find a 
savage and bloodthirsty people and a woman of immense age, who 
leads them through immense caves, where she meets her death. 
In both stories a savage woman loves and is loved by one of the 
party, and dies by the hand of the woman of immense age. In both 
books elderly ladies are given to “blasting”. In “Jess”? a Hottentot 
cuts notches on a stick to refresh his revengeful memory. This is 
natural enough, and would be unworthy of notice; but it does strike 
one as rather strange when an English country squire does the same 
thing in the “‘Witch’s Head”. In “Jess” two Boers are struck 
by lightning, and in the ‘“‘ Witch’s Head” the same fate overtakes 
the hero. 

The Pall Mali Gazette and Mr. Augustus Moore have said almost 
all there is to be said about the strange literary coincidences of which 
Mr. Haggard is the victim. One, however, as far as we know, has 
not been noticed. In ‘“ Dawn” a man hears his sweetheart’s 
voice (she being thousands of miles away), calling his name at the 
moment of his greatest temptation. Readers of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” will 
recognise the idée mére. Probably Mr. Haggard has never read ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre”’. 

So much for the imagination and originality praised by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Now for a word or two as to taste. In the matter of 
the intimate relations of the sexes Mr. Haggard is never frank and 
realistic, but he not infrequently succeeds au mieux in combining con- 
ventionality and nastiness. Take for instance the suggestion in the 
following: 


‘“‘Then of a sudden, even as I stretched my arms to clasp her, she 
straightened herself, and a quick change came over her. Reaching out her 
hand she held it over my head, and it seemed to me that something flowed 
from it that chilled me Lack to common sense and a knowledge of propriety and 
the domestic virtues.” 

For one of Mr. Haggard’s sins a far abler writer than he is 
banished from Mudie’s, and is consequently tabooed in drawing-rooms. 
In Mr. George Moore’s ‘‘ Modern Lover”, the scene which gave umbrage 
to some of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, was one in which the poor hero, 
having an order for a picture of a nude figure, and no money to pay 
for a model, induces a virtuous little work-girl, who loves him, to sit 
to him for Venus. To do Mr. Moore justice, this particular scene is 
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described with perfect delicacy and without a trace of unpleasant 
suggestiveness. Compare this with the scene in ‘“ Dawn” in which 
the villain, George Caresfoot, sees the girl for whom he entertains a 
bestial passion bathing naked in the moonlight, and goes home (with 
her father, who is also present) excited and trembling with the animal 
desire aroused by the sight of her body. And if anything could 
‘bring a blush to the cheek of the young person ”’, it would surely be 
the sexual ecstasies of Mrs. Carr in the same book. 

It is not we who are responsible for the comparison of Mr. 
Haggard with Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Mr. Haggard himself challenges 
it by abandoning the réle of novelist and going in for romance, and 
the Sybil of the Daily News has put the two men on a level by singing 
the praises of both on one and the same page. We wonder how Mr. 
Stevenson, whose English is as pure and perfect as that of any writer 
of our day, and whose style is his glory and his crown, likes to see his 
name coupled with that of a man who can write such stuff as this: 


‘ ‘Thus it came about, what between the Saturday Review and other 
things.” 

‘* What between one thing and another.” 

‘* That tender care a woman, however involuntarily, cannot prevent her- 
self from lavishing on the man she loves.” 

‘“‘A Kaffir girl is not troubled by the prospect of being baked... . 
when it was John Neil who threatened the baking.” 

‘*T cannot dispose of a girl in marriage as though she were a colt or 
an ox.” 


We should have thought by the way that an ox had not much to 
do with a question of marriage. 


‘* He let go of Bessie.” 

‘* There was that in her eyes from which no man could look upon and 
turn away.” 

‘* Read on like one reads in a dream.” 

‘* Janje came creeping to where she sat like a great snake in human 
form.” 

‘The only saddles they had were those belonging to the Boers—which 
was very awkward for a lady.” 


These elegant extracts are only a few of the beauties of literature 
which adorn the pages of “ Jess”, Mr. Haggard’s best novel. Mr. 
Augustus Moore has culled similar specimens of style and grammar 
from ‘‘She’’. They abound in all Mr. Haggard’s works. 

It may be thought that this review is ill-natured, and indeed we 
are rather cross—not with Mr. Haggard—but with the public which 
buys his books by tens of thousands. If the public desire shoddy 
either in cloth or literature, one cannot greatly blame the men who 
supply the demand. We laud and honor the man who rises above 
the standard of morality of his time; but the most stern of moralists. 
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eannot severely censure him who, failing to rise, yet does not fall 
below that standard. Why, on the grounds of conventional morality, 
should a man put his best wit into the books he sends into a world 
which prefers his worst? If the public cared for good books we 
believe that Mr. Haggard, after a little study of Lindley Murray, 
-could write good books; but while its favorite food is ‘‘ Called Back ” 
and ‘‘ Solomon’s Mines’’, talent will be content to waste itself on the 
preparation of these dainties, and genius only, disdaining the public 
verdict and the public bribes, will give us such books as the ‘‘Egoist”’, 
‘‘Jane Eyre”, and ‘‘Adam Bede”. In an age when wealth is the 
measure of worth, it is inevitable that the majority of authors should 
prefer the jingling guinea and the crisp bank note, which are gifts in 
the hands of the mass for the many, to the crown of immortelles 
awarded by the few and gained by the elect. 








The “Spectator” on Christianity. 


‘Tne Spectator, more than any other paper, has become the exponent of 
middle-class ideas on politics, morality, and religion; and while some 
Socialists still cling to the skirts of Christianity, believing against 
evidence in the tender mercies of its votaries, and credulously hope, 
by running alongside, to clear the course for the realisation of the 
Socialistic Ideal, it is not to be regretted that this representative 
paper (in its issue of October 8th) should have had the courage to state 
what relation the sect of the Christians, when guided by what they 
believe to be religious principle, will take to the Socialistic cause. The 
non-Christain Socialist, who has long recognised the antagonism 
between current Christianity and his own principles, will hail the 
Spectator’s clear and undivided note the more, that Mr. Champion and 
the Bishops have of late concluded something like a truce, and have 
just decided between them that Christianity turns a fair face of 
friendliness upon us. Toso amiable and delusive a belief, the words 
of the Spectator will be an uneasy awakening. 

‘There was,” says this uncompromising paper when commenting 
upon the occasion, “in fact, a spirit of concession apparent in the 
assembly which is good or bad according to the definition of Socialism. 
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If the word merely means fraternity in Christ and equality before God, 
it is good; but if it implies, as we think it does, that the most sacred 
of objects is equal comfort, then concession is had. Even Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, in his manly speech, went too far, for he said that ‘a due 
proportion between remuneration and exertion is a Christian doctrine’. 
Is it? It seems to us that in the parable of the pennies, Christ taught 
with emphasis the exact reverse, emphasising in the strongest way the 
right of employers to make contracts irrespective of the work to be 
done. We wish the Congress would give one day to that forgotten 
subject, the hardness of Christianity. There are plenty in nature, and 
before the cycle has ended, the churches will discover that there are 
plenty also in Christian truth. Man was not created only to be smug.” 

This passage has the merit of perspicuity; any doubter after 
reading it will be relieved from discomforting hesitation as to the 
nature of his own distrust of current Christianity; for it tells him 
that Christianity is now confessedly a mere spurious sentiment of 
Fraternity and Equality relegated to the skies and bearing no neces- 
sary relation to just conduct upon earth; that, on the contrary 
[though when first announced it fell to the earth with the benediction, 
‘Peace on earth, good-will to men”’ |, it is claimed in our era as the 
unabashed accomplice of injustice and greed. Peace, if there be any, 
is dispatched to heaven, there to efface with the orthodox sponge any 
awkward record against the oppressors of men. 

Is it a matter for wonder if the Hand, which holds the scale 
so weighted in favor of the rich, should appear to the thinker 
neither august nor sublime? Or that the Christ should wane and 
fade to a myth, who, like the scape-goat of old, flees before into 
Eternity bearing, not the sins of the world, but a heavy freight of 
the unperformed virtues of the rich, wherewith to furnish, against 
their arrival, the ‘“‘ mansions” of the sky ? 

It were curious to speculate how a matter so simple as the 
preaching of the Son of Man could have come to wear so double 
a face, were it not true that the more undivided and uncompro- 
mising a principle is, the more monstrous will it appear to the 
reluctant conscience, and the greater will seem the need to find 
some more adaptable material which will stretch and shape itself 
to fit shivering and pampered shoulders. A detestable selfishness 
drives men upon ingenious devices; so that it is no marvel that 
the plain command, ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon 
earth’, has been interpreted into the complex advice, ‘ Keep 
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yourselves in an attitude of mind so adjusted that, while retain- 
ing a grip on the treasures of earth, you may slip at death by an 
easy transition, into the treasures of heaven”. Or again, that the 
beautiful Parable of the pennies, by which Christ taught his 
calculating disciples to labor in the master’s service not for the 
master’s reward alone, but rather, chiefly, for love of the master’s 
work, should, by the current Christianity, be held to sanction the 
injustice of a system which withholds the hire of the laborer from 
him by the simple power of the employer to force contracts ‘‘ irre- 
spective of the work to be done”. 

Is there any occasion to ask for a congress to enquire into the 
hardnesses of Christianity when its own organ publishes them? Surely 
the voice of such a congress cries to us sufficiently from the streets. 
Nor is there any need to wait for the ending of our cycle to discover 
the barren flintiness of ‘‘ Christian truth”, for it bares itself volun- 
tarily to the eye. We cannot be at variance with the Spectator when 
it tells us that ‘‘man was not created to be smug”; here we heartily 
agree. Some people, however, will not discover that quality in the 
starving workman crying for hire, but will look for it rather amongst 
those who, themselves entrenched and steeped in comforts, set a foot 
upon his urgent and immediate need, and, with a pious eye turned 
heavenward, point him to a hollow Fraternity somewhere and press him 
to accept an empty Equality yonder. 


A Page of a Uewspaper, 
By Joun M. Robertson. 


Qe 


A coop deal of not very intelligent blame has been passed on Cobden 
for his notable saying that a single copy of the Zimes contained more 
instruction for humanity than the entire History of Thucydides. Not 
very intelligent blame, one says, for it rarely appears that the censors 
have taken the trouble to think out Cobden’s meaning as regards 
the Zimes, or to make clear to themselves wherein lies the value of 
Thucydides. On the latter head, Cobden, after all, was not a bad 
judge, if he could be got to give a weighed opinion without any 
underlying sentiment of dislike for the futilities of academic thinking 
and method; while it may be doubted whether, on the other hand, 
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the thumbers of Thucydides are as a rule capable of gauging the 
significance of a copy of the Zimes. Even Macaulay, who affected 
to admire Thucydides immensely both as a writer and as a chronicler, 
was certainly in point of original political faculty and judgment 
every way inferior to Cobden, who is thus far the best and indeed 
almost the only satisfying specimen of a truly democratic statesman 
that England has produced; putting as he did more really seminal 
matter into the common run of political thought than any three Prime 
Ministers in the century. It was his mission to shape tendency and 
lead opinion where leaders, so called, have for the most part followed 
the course of events. 

But this by the way. What is here relevant is that Cobden had 
‘an intuitive grasp of the historic content of a number of the Zimes, 
such as belonged to few of his contemporaries, and that his judgment 
on the whole has more d priort importance, as regards the contrast with 
Thucydides, than can be held to attach to that of most scholars. 
There is cause to suspect that these tend to reason infirmly, for one 
thing, from the fact that Thucydides, if lost, is irreplaceable, whereas 
if you lost the Zimes you would still have the Daily Telegraph; and 
further to attribute to Thucydides a factitious worth because he wrote 
about the Greeks—and in singularly ungrammatical Greek, besides. 
If the devotees of Oloros’ son were challenged to reckon up the 
amount of helpful data and light as to the highways and byways of 
human nature and faculty that can be gathered from his account of 
the Peloponnesian war, they would perhaps find themselves somewhat 
ataloss. And it was this kind of light and suggestion that Cobden 
was thinking of when, struck by the enormous range and countless 
cues of modern phzenomena as beside what Whitman calls the “ small 
theatre of the antique’, he threw out his bold but essentially off-hand 
dictum. But let us not commit the folly of waging a pedants’ war 
over an epigram whose point lay in being rudely startling, and so 
miss the whole line of thought it was meant and fitted to suggest. 
Cobden, if he spoke as a student of man and his history, and not as 
a living and energising modern, would as little want to beshrew 
Thucydides as would anyone else outside of a college class-room. 
For when all is said, the enduring importance of Thucydides lies just 
in this, that he gives us as it were diagrammatically the kind of 
knowledge of human life which our daily chronicles give us in endless 
detail and with microscopic distinctness: not that he really condenses 
similar detail, but that he furnishes outlines which conduct us to 
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generalisations coinciding with some of the more important of those 
we draw from a philosophic study of the journals. Alas, the 
generalisations and the coincidences are alike damping. 

There lies before me a page of a newspaper—not the Zimes—which 
happens to contain about as many forms of illustration of human 
frailty and fallacy, on the whole, as the eight books of Thucydides, 
who after all rings the changes a good deal on a few vices of animal 
temperament. Doubtless it is an exceptional page: hence its peculiar 
and Thucydidean impressiveness; but there is not an item in it which 
does not sample a well-ascertained feature in our civilisation. Here, 
for instance, is a speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone at the Manchester 
Exhibition, in which the right hon. gentleman chances to advert to 
the attitude of Wordsworth on the question of a railway for the Lake 
district ; connecting that topic in a somewhat singular manner with 
that of the value of large exhibitions in general. The passage is in 
its way worth preserving : 

‘They [such exhibitions] show us that nothing could be more stupid 
than the prejudice which used, I am sorry to say, to be nearly if not quite 
universal amongst those who considered themselves the educated portion of 
society, that the mass of the nation were incapable of appreciating oppor- 
tunities such as have now been afforded them, and who even by their 
misconduct or by their stupid obtuseness show that incapacity. There is a 
great man in the history of literature of whom I shall never speak but with 
the profoundest reverence—I mean William Wordsworth. Yet he had his 
liability to error, and he wrote strongly against the making of a railway to 
the Lake district, because he said that while it would deform the scenery, 
the people from the Potteries, whom it would bring into the district, would 
be totally incapable of appreciation of the scenery, and would go back just 
as stupid as they came. (Laughter.) Making that reference to Words- 
worth, I quote him in his weakness because he is a man so strong, so great, 
so pure, such an ornament to British literature, and such a treasure in the 
recollections of his country, that he can afford to have a momentary weakness 
exhibited to the world, and I quote it to show what injustice has been done 
to the people of this country, and how it is by enlightened and wise 
undertakings of this kind, such as in Manchester you have set on foot and 
successfully carried through, that you learn among what a noble set of 
people your lot has been cast, and that there is nothing of which English- 
men are not capable, if only a fair opportunity be given them. (Hear, hear.)” 
It will not be argued, I suppose, that the highly optimistic conclusion 
of this passage represents the perfection of wisdom any more than 
does the view of Wordsworth on the character of the people of the 
Potteries: truth tends to lie between such extreme views; but with 
Wordsworth thus put in evidence, we should miss the moral if we 
merely impeached Mr. Gladstone. He did well, of a surety, to dwell 
on the fact that great men may utter weaknesses (supposing, that is, 


Wordsworth’s opinion about the Lake district railway to be exira- 
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vagantly wrong, which is perhaps not yet fully shown to be the case), 
for it will tend to his personal advantage that people should keep that 
general truth in mind. One remembers certain demonstrations of the 
anticipation of modern physical science in the Hebrew myth of the 
creation: nay, one turns to another passage in this same speech and 
reads with profound inward questioning this proposition concerning 
the English faculty for art : 

‘*It would indeed be an extraordinary thing if a nation that has produced 

the man who is perhaps the greatest poet of the whole world, and which 
had shown so marvellous a buoyancy of power and imagination in the case 
of Shakspere—it would indeed be strange if a nation so adapted to purely 
mental exertion in the form in which it is essentially allied with the produc- 
tion of beauty, should prove to be defective in the regions of art.” 
Why should such a thing be surprising? How does Shakspere’s 
greatness prove that the nation is ‘‘so adapted to purely mental 
exertion’ of any kind? And what good is there in fooling ourselves 
in this fashion into the belief that we are not defective in a matter in 
which all competent testimony declares we are? Mr. Gladstone had 
introduced his proposition with the remark that the exhibition showed 
that ‘“‘among the great gifts of this nation there is no limited or 
niggardly proportion which can be devoted to the pursuit of art”—a 
clause which has perhaps use as reminding us that there may be 
worse kinds of sentence than the worst of Thucydides, but no other 
value that can readily be seen. Idle boasting, futile optimism—these 
are part of the contribution of our leading statesman to our news- 
paper page. I think I can remember some not very different talk in 
Thucydides. 

Shakspere comes up again in our page, in an account of ‘the 
ceremony of inaugurating the Shakspere memorial fountain and clock 
tower presented by Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to Stratford- 
on-Avon”; and the report presents a variety of opinions about 
Shakspere. ‘One of the inscriptions on this fountain,” says Mr. 
Henry Irving in his inaugural speech, ‘is the most expressive tribute 
to Shakspere which the people’s hearts can pay: ‘Ten thousand 
honors and blessings on the Bard who has gilded the dull realities of 
life with innocent illusions’.”” Such is the opinion of Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Child—I doubt if it is the opinion of the people—as to the 
performance of Shakspere; an effective contrast to the other view 
entertained by some of us, that Shakspere, instead of merely pro- 
moting illusions, innocent or otherwise, had helped us to see deeper 
into the realities of life, dull and otherwise. The illusion theory, 
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indeed, helps us to understand Mr. Irving’s conviction that it is at the 
theatre Shakspere can be studied to the best advantage. 

Among the other details of the Stratford celebration it is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Lowell, who sent a letter, thinks Shakspere an 
accurate reproducer of historic detail, making the English ‘ annals” 
[including those of the period of the Henry VI. plays?] “walk before 
us in flesh and blood”’; and it is little less interesting to find Mr. Irving 
in another speech declaring that ‘‘ the actor’s art to-day comes much 
nearer Shakspere’s estimate of its importance in the intellectual life 
of the community than in the times when the Corporation of Stratford 
refused to permit the performance even of his own plays”. Some 
help towards a critical estimate of the truth of this theory, that the 
modern stage stands as high relatively to our general culture as did 
Shakspere’s to Elizabethan England, is furnished by two items of 
dramatic criticism on our newspaper page. One tells of the opening 
of Mr. Edward Terry’s new theatre, a carefully constructed establish- 
ment, with many exits, to be soon lit with the electric light—the 
desirableness of which arrangement was made plain by the falling of 
@ programme on one of the gas-lights, and so taking fire. The 
programme included ‘‘The Churchwarden”’, in which, as I am glad 
testify, Mr. Terry is extremely amusing, but which is not, to my 
thinking, a work proving that our drama is well abreast of our other 
literature in intellectual importance. Indeed ‘‘The Churchwarden ”’ 
is but a three-act farce, made enjoyable only by Mr. Terry’s peculiar 
comic gift: and yet it is about the most tolerable dramatic performance 
now to be seen in London. It attains its aim, and is not offensive, 
because it is frankly farcical; whereas in the other theatres you shall 
find piece after piece of a more ambitious sort constructed without 
taste or judgment; feeble, mechanical, and crude in conception ; 
tediously unnatural in execution, comparable in general level of art 
and ideas to the poorest of popular fiction. In a piece so describable 
you shall see two of our most gifted actors, Mr. Beerbohm Tree and 
Mr. Brookfield, necessarily playing far below their best; and we 
have all the while Mr. Irving’s assurance that the actor’s art stands 
high among us in intellectual importance. 

Turning from the ‘‘ innocent illusions” of the contemporary drama 
to the ‘dull realities of life”, I peruse three columns of my news- 
paper page bearing on the doings of the ‘‘unemployed”; and here, 
perhaps, our page becomes most truly Thucydidean. It tells how, on 
the day before, the unemployed, mustering in great force in Trafalgar 
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Square, sent a deputation to the Lord Mayor, being led by a police 
officer to understand that his lordship would receive them. The 
deputation ‘‘ dodged” the group of men and boys that proposed to 
accompany them, and duly reached the Mansion House, only to learn 
that the Lord Mayor was out of town, assisting at a ‘Masonic 
gathering” at Northampton. But there ensued the celebrated inter- 
view between three of their members and Sir Henry Knight, alder- 
man, the Lord Mayor’s locum tenens in the magistracy ; the deputation 
giving their view of the case and Sir Henry giving his. First it came 
out that the visitors, though out of work, were men with more or less 
‘‘money in the bank ”’, who took up the cause of the unemployed out 
of sympathy. Asked by Sir Henry—who commended them for 
coming ‘‘in a proper and respectful manner ’’—what they themselves 
would suggest, one cogently pointed out that ‘‘the room in which 
they were assembled was in a filthy condition, and twenty painters 
could be well employed in it for a week in order to make it creditable 
to the city. (Laughter.) There were other public buildings and 
offices which were in a similar condition of dirt, and also many 
Government offices.” Then Sir Henry delivered himself, to the effect 
that all right-thinking men wished the unemployed well; that there 
was a risk of charity going into the pockets of the unworthy; that 
they had a perfect moral and legal right as citizens to demand relief 
at the workhouses; that it was utterly wrong to make disturbing 
processions; that it was not the business of the State to provide work 
for its citizens, all such attempts in other countries having failed and 
lowered wages; that ‘‘ they must take care that what they were doing 
did not drive away capital from the country’”’; that there were a lot 
of mischievous agitators about, trying to set class against class; that 
the £6,000 spent lately on the Lord Mayor’s banquet, of which they 
complained, came wholly out of the pockets of the Mayor and two 
sheriffs ; and that the expenditure was really good for trade, since it 
all went in wages. ‘‘ Therefore, instead of stopping this expenditure, 
as City agitators suggested, it was to the interest of the working men 
that such occasions of making work should be multiplied.” 

On the whole, a much more credible speech than the bulk of those 
reported in Thucydides, it must be admitted. But how singularly 
suggestive of the life of battling Greece is what followed—when the 
three members of the deputation who had not got admittance de- 
nounced the others to the mob as police spies; a reporter helpfully 
reading aloud to the crowd his notes of what had been done inside, 
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and the indignant outsiders deriding the words of their representa- 
tives! Then further swarming and panic, fights with the police, riot, 
and bitterness. Such is the position and practice of social science 
among us in these days of peaceful industrialism. 

Some people, as it happens, have been saying that Sir Henry 
Knight made a “disgraceful blunder” in saying that expenditure is 
good for trade, a number of economists having alleged the opposite ; 
when in point of fact the alderman’s economic statement on this head 
is as sound as his morality is unsound. Oddly enough, whereas the 
economists used to be attacked for ignoring morals, and simply 
stating commercial tendencies, they (or some of them) are here found 
denouncing bad morals as if it were bad economics, while the 
untutored alderman is on this particular point scientifically right, 
though morally inexcusable. The one “disgraceful ” thing in his 
speech is his assumption that gluttonous banqueting is a creditable 
way of helping trade. He does indeed blunder sufficiently in balan- 
cing his remarks about expenditure with a warning against driving 
capital out of the country; but here he has the economists with him! 
In fine, the best suggestion of all was that of the deputation as to the 
cleaning of public buildings; and this sound proposal is as much 
ignored by the economists as by the alderman; the former being 
wholly concerned to tell the rich to put more ‘‘ money in the bank” — 
the very thing the members of the deputation had been doing to such 
desperately little purpose! They did not know much economics in the 
days of Thucydides, but I doubt if the Greeks would not have solved 
the unemployed problem a little more wisely than do our economists 
and aldermen. When one thinks how miserably destitute is this vast 
London in the matter of fine public buildings, as compared with any 
of the great cities of antiquity, one is led to ask oneself whether the 
era of peace and labor is to be that in which of all ages least durable 
labor is to be done. How would not Pericles or Hadrian have 
charmed out of that black sea of poverty and discontent some white 
wonder of piled and pillared and carven stone, turning the waste 
forces of labor to the uses of the commonweal! Ah yes, but—not to 
speak of the Romans, who had their own murderous civil cancer— 
the Greeks had not our cause to ponder the problem of a vast and 
blindly increasing unskilled proletariat ; they had not to check the 
impulse to ‘‘make work” with the thought that so to do was to make 
new clamorous and helpless multitudes. And why were they thus 
untroubled? Because for one thing of that very Peloponnesian war, 
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in which they slew each other by tens of thousands: so strangely 
does one desperate human evil avert others that are only desperate 
in a different way ! 

Our Thucydides-reading anti-democratic friends will probably find 
in the doings of the unemployed new reasons for looking down on 
democracy. What do they feel, I wonder, about that portion of our 
newspaper page which tells of the forthcoming visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Cornwall? There are to be guards of honor, and addresses 
of welcome, and when His Highness goes to Truro Cathedral to 
‘perform the great ecclesiastical function which is the chief occasion 
of his visit to the West”, ‘‘it is expected that the sermon will be 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury”. I can only guess at the 
mental processes of the men who love to abase themselves before the 
members of a family called royal; but this I know, that nothing in 
Thucydides is a deadlier impeachment of democracy as it exists 
among us, than these unspeakable manifestations of what in England 
is now called loyalty, which our anti-democrats view with such com- 
placency. Asif the prestige of any Cleon that ever moved men with 
words were not an infinitely more honorable thing, and inexpressibly 
more capable of yielding good to mankind, than this dog-souled 
reverence for unreverend clay ! 

And there is yet more of it. The Freemasonic ceremony at 
Northampton, which occupied the Lord Mayor while the starving mob 
were calling for him at home, took place in consequence of ‘the 
Prince of Wales having appointed the Earl of Euston to succeed the 
Duke of Manchester as Grand Master of the Province of Northampton- 
shire and Huntingdonshire”, the proceedings being ‘‘marked by 
exceptional éclat”. To this complexion has come the Freemason 
movement in England; the profession of general brotherhood, mutual 
help, and good deeds, the tradition of high human aspiration, and 
the odor of sanctity, all having for outcome a series of senseless 
pageantries, in which the rich meet with conventions on their lips and 
ennui in their hearts, playing at human fellowship by way of eking 
out their idle days, while famine broods on hamlet and city, and the 
life of millions is blighted with black care. And it is over a hundred 
years since, hoping so many things, Gotthold Lessing wrote his 
‘‘ Dialogues for Freemasons”’, of which not one British Freemason in 
ten thousand has ever heard. 

In place of the philosophy of a Lessing we find, in our newspaper 


page, such social science as this of our leading general, dpropos of the 
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foundation of a “Birmingham Cadet Battalion, recruited principally 
from ragged boys’. ‘This, says Lord Wolseley, is an excellent 
military idea, but also one which, 


‘*quite apart from all army considerations, cannot fail to be of immense 
benefit to the community. To train up boys to be loyal subjects and useful 
citizens of our great empire it is advisable, above all things, to inculcate 
the love of queen and country, and this a military training is especially 
calculated to do. A soldier exists only for the service of his sovereign and 
of the State, and the boy who is dressed in a red coat and drilled by soldiers 
soon becomes imbued with these truly British feelings. He learns obedience 
to superiors and to the laws and regulations under which he serves.” 


Happy the State where philosophers are kings, says the old saw. 
But the State where the generals are the philosophers? Given, an 
army about as numerous as that of France or Germany, with generals 
in proportion, all twaddling thus for the public edification, at more or 
less regular intervals—no, the problem is too perturbing. And this 
is the personage whom the aged Carlyle sagely suggested, in the 
maturity of his wisdom, as a likely hand to one day suppress the 
British Parliament—he with his spruce little regimental philosophy 
of pipeclay! Surely, bad as things are, it would take a rather more 
important intelligence to play Cromwell for our generation. Our 
dangers do not that way lie, I fancy. 

There is something fascinating in the continuous pessimism of the 
suggestions of this newspaper page, the like of which is certainly not 
often seen. It ranges from grave to gay, from lively to severe, but 
it never seems to swerve from the path of unreason, never deviates 
into a creditable presentment of human intelligence. Here is a letter 
to the editor, the appearance of which seems to indicate affinities 
between the editor and its writer. An article of some days before— 
not by the editor, one may surmise—had contained the statement of 
‘the curious fact that there are absolutely no English translations 
of Corneille, Racine, or Voltaire im print’’—Voltaire’s dramas only 
being in view. And now our correspondent writes to explain that 
‘“‘this is not correct, at least as regards Voltaire”, because he pos- 
sesses four volumes of the dramatic works of that author, translated 
by the Rev. Mr. Francklin, and printed in 1782! Yes, there was a 
good deal of translation into English from Voltaire last century; and 
if the translations were still ‘‘in print”, we might some of us have 
amore complete command of our wits for many purposes. But we 
gave up Voltaire at the French Revolution, deciding thenceforth 
that he was an ‘atheist’, and we have intellectually prospered 
accordingly. 
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If only he were alive to-day, what would he have said to this 
paragraph from our newspaper page? 

‘*A coroner’s jury at Bradford, yesterday, returned a verdict of wilful 

murder against Charlotte Carne, aged seventeen, who on Thursday last 
attempted, with a female companion, to drown herself. Carne when rescued 
said that a man had thrown them both into the water; but letters pinned 
to the dress of Simpson, the other girl, who was drowned, showed that the 
act was premeditated. Both girls were servants out of employment, be- 
longing to Graveley, Hunts. Unkindness of relatives and disgust with life 
are said to have been the cause of the sad affair.” 
How long, dead torch-bearer, how long is the darkness yet to be? 
It seemed to you so near an end when Beccaria spoke, these hundred 
years ago; and here are we in England, with our institutions to which 
you so cordially lifted your French hat, still calling a girl a wilful 
murderess because she tries to drown herself in the company of 
another as heart-broken as she—we, ruled by our besotted Chiris- 
tianity, which has thus far survived all your raillery, our translations 
of your books being kept duly out of print! Your mockery deepened 
to rage sometimes, did it not? Wecould make shift with both now. 
Thus the case stands. When a would-be suicide fails, we bestow 
punishment ; when of two would-be suicides one survives, we charge 
murder: a proceeding not to be matched, in its naked subter-human 
folly, by anything that goes on among the most benighted savages on 
the planet. You reason the matter out: either the intending suicide 
will try again or not: if yes, it will be more strenuously; if not, 
the punishment is needless; and as regards the charge of murder 
you point out that it is mere crass iniquitous falsehood. Quite so ; 
but it is ‘‘the light of the Christian Sun of Righteousness” which 
illuminates justice in these lands; the light which was to the Greeks 
—who read Thucydides—foolishness, as its custodians are proud to 
tell us. 

We are more moral, we flatter ourselves, than the fellow-citizens 
of Thucydides, with our beneficent Christian code. And here, above 
that last paragraph, is another letter to the editor, telling how the 
writer met a man who had found a Post Office letter-bag in the street, 
and how a ready-witted sergeant of police hailed a hansom and 
directed a constable ‘‘to accompany the finder of the bag to Euston 
railway station, where I hope he found a suitable reward”. We must be 
rewarded, to keep us honest, we Christians! If we find a fellow- 
citizen’s purse and are magnanimous enough not to steal it, we think 
ourselves ill-used should be not pay us some black-mail for our com- 
plaisance; and when we find a loose piece of public property, of 
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which we are part-owners, we are if anything more confident of being 
indemnified for our honesty. There is honor, we know, among 
thieves, but whether it is they who copy ours or we theirs remains 
an open question. 

Is our newspaper page to yield us no gleam of good cheer; no 
sign of advance in reasonableness or righteousness? Here is yet 
another letter which explains how those people are wrong who 
formally assert that masters who make servants stand on window- 
sills can be brought to book under the Town Police Clauses Act. 
“The law does not apply to London.” The legislature, it appears, 
intended that it should, but its purposes miscarried. In the next 
column, then? It is largely occupied by “Agricultural Notes” in 
large type, and presents details as to the increasing esteem entertained 
for high pedigree shorthorns and the Plymouth Rock breed of pigeons. 
Even here let hunted hope turn to bay and make its stand! They are 
taking more care than ever to breed fowls and cattle: of a surety 
they will one day yet begin to bethink them that it might be worth 
while to look to the breeding of men! 

Yes, there are gleams of hope. The audience at Mr. Terry’s 
theatre sat placidly still and saw that programme burn to ashes, 
where some audiences might have chanced to rush panic-stricken to 
destruction. And here is Sir Edward Watkin, in proposing the 
health of Mr. Gladstone at Manchester, dropping the news that ‘‘ over 
four millions of people had visited the Exhibition since its opening 
in May last, but during all that time not one single scratch or far- 
thing’s worth of damage had been done”. They would not have 
thought that a thing to boast much of in old Greece, perhaps; but 
still it is something. And here is mention of yet another proposed 
public library; and a report of a missionary meeting in which, as 
against the item of the despatch of ninety-three Christian missionaries 
to China in the course of a year, there is a little more of Christian 
protest against the infamy of the Christian opium trade, forced by 
England on an unwilling nation. 

And, last and best of all, there is that note of peace sounded at 
the Stratford celebration in Mr. Lowell’s prose and Dr. Holmes’s— 
verse. ‘‘A common language’”’, says the ex-ambassador’s letter with 
wit and wisdom, ‘‘is not indeed the surest bond of amity, for this 
enables each country to understand whatever unpleasant thing the 
other may chance to say about it.” He knew; for he had been a 
practitioner in that way once! But as true as the epigram, let us take 
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heart to believe, is the same pen’s prophecy that the ties between the 
old country and the new, between the men of Shakspere’s speech on 
either side the ever less estranging sea, will, in Mr. Lowell’s period, 
‘*be yearly drawn closer as science goes on with her work of abolishing 
time and space, and thus renders more easy that ‘ Peaceful commerce 
*twixt dividable shores’ which is so potent to clear away whatever is 
exclusive in nationality or savors of barbarism in patriotism”. And 
here, at least, the advantage is with us, as against the men of Thucy- 
dides, fratricidal children of barbarous passion and beast-like jealousy, 
whose pigmy States must needs ape the wars of empires, and so beat 
each other down for the common foe to tread on. Hellenic speech and 
Hellenic memories could not make a Hellenic peace, much less a unity. 
We too have had our intestine wars, as we have had our curse of 
slavery; and to-day we are fain to hope that the one as much as 
the other is forever done with. So may it be. Where mutual good- 
will has supplanted mutual hate as the arbiter in a race’s destinies, 
surely there are better auguries than of old for its future. 
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Bry IWAN TURGENIEFF. 
(Translated from the Russian into German by Witx1am Lance.) 
(Continued from p. 305.) 
evenmnnlguanetaiet 

CanBpaGEeE Sovp. 

Death robbed a widow of her only son, the best workman in the 

‘town, only twenty-two years of age. 
The lady of the manor, who owned the town, heard of the trouble 


which had befallen the widow, and went to see her on the day of the 
funeral. 


She found her at home. 

Standing before the table in the middle of the room, she was 
‘drinking thin cabbage soup out of a smoked basin, lifting the spoon 
uninterruptedly to her mouth with slow measured movements of her 
‘right hand ; her left hung helplessly down. 

The face of the old woman was sad and sunken, and her eyes 
‘were red and swollen; but she held herself straight and stiff as if in 
church. 
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“My God!” thought the lady of the manor. ‘Can she eat at 
such atime. What blunted feelings these people have!” 

And the lady of the manor remembered how a few years before,. 
when she had lost her nine months’ old daughter, her grief had 
prevented her taking a villa in the neighborhood of Petersburg, 
and she had remained in town all the summer. ... And the old 
woman still went on eating her cabbage soup. 

At last the lady of the manor could no longer control herself. 

“Tatjana!” she cried. ‘In God’s name! Iam astounded! You 
did not then care for your son? You have not even lost your 
appetite? How can you go on eating that cabbage soup ?”’ 

““My Wassja is dead”, the old peasant answered softly, and 
bitter tears again rolled down her sunken cheeks. ‘‘ My end also is 
near! My head has been cut off my living body. But I can’t let the 
cabbage soup be wasted ; it is salted.” 

The lady of the manor only shrugged her shoulders, and went 
away. She came by her salt easily. 

May, 1878. 


—_——_—_— 


ALMSGIVING. 


An infirm old man was walking along the broad highway in the 
neighborhood of a large town. 

His gait was tottering, his bruised feet trod heavily and un- 
certainly, slipping and stumbling as if they did not belong to him; 
his dress hung round him in rags, and his bare head had sunk upon 
his breast. 

His strength was exhausted. 

He sat down on a stone, bent forward leaning his elbows on his. 
knees, and covered his face with both hands—tears fell through his 
crooked fingers on the dry grey sand below. 

The past was in his thoughts. 

He remembered how he had once been healthy and rich, how he 
had lost his health, how he had given his wealth to friends and 


Alas! he had not now a morsel of bread, and all had forsaken 
him, the friends even before the foes. Should he lower himself to 
beg for alms? Bitter shame filled his heart at the thought. 

And his tears ran and ran, making variegated pictures in the sand. 
He suddenly became aware that someone was calling him by his. 
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name. He raised his tired head, and saw a stranger standing in front 
of him. 

His face was calm and dignified, but not severe; his eyes were 
clear rather than sparkling ; his glance was piercing but not malicious. 

‘“You have given away all that you possessed,” began the un- 
known in quiet tones. ‘‘Do you not regret that you exercised 
charity ?”’ 

‘“*T do not regret it,” stammered the old man with asigh. ‘ But 
I must now die of hunger.” 

‘‘If there had been no beggars stretching out their hands to you,’ 
went on the unknown, ‘‘you would have .had no opportunity of 
showing your benevolence ”’. 

The old man did not answer, but became thoughtful. 

‘**Come now, do not you be proud, poor old man,” continued the 
unknown ; ‘‘look up, stretch out your hand, and give to other good 
men an opportunity of showing their goodness by deed”’. 

The old man pulled himself together and raised his eyes, but the 
stranger had already disappeared. But in the distance someone was 
seen coming along the road. 

The old man approached the traveller and held out his hand. But 
the latter turned away coldly and gave him nothing. 

Behind him came another, and he gave the old man a small coin. 
And the old man bought himself some bread therewith, and the 
begged-for morsel seemed sweet to him and he felt shame no longer ; 
on the contrary a calm joyfulness stole into his heart. 

May, 1878. 


A Visir. 

I was sitting at the open window—early, quite early, on the 
morning of the first of May. 

The horizon was not yet reddening; but it had already begun 
to pale, and the dark luke-warm night was growing chill. 

The mist had not yet risen, no breeze was stirring; everything 
was of the same color; around was the deepest silence—but Nature 
began to hint at her coming awakening, and the light air sent abroad 
a fresh damp smell of dew. 

Suddenly a large bird flew into the room through the open window 
with a slight rustle. 
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I started and looked round—It was no bird, but a little winged 
‘woman-shape in a narrow, long, floating garment. 

She was all grey—a mother-of-pearl-like grey; only the inner side 
of her wings showed the soft blush of the unfolding rose; a wreath 
of lilies of the valley bound the tangled locks of her rounded head, 
and two peacock’s feathers, like the feelers of a butterfly, waved 
deliciously over her beautiful oval forehead. 

She flew round the room several times; her little face smiled, and 
the great black clear eyes smiled also. 

The gay carelessness of her capricious flight softened a little their 
diamond glitter. 

She held in her hand a long plume of pampas grass—‘ King’s 
sceptre” the Russians call it—and truly it is like a sceptre. 

Flying swiftly over me, she touched my head with this bloom. 

I stretched my hands out to her—but she had already fluttered out 
of the window—she flew away— 

In the garden, in the most secret recess of an elder tree, a dove 
welcomed her with her earliest coo—and there, whither she vanished 
in the distance, the milk-white sky began slowly to redden. 

I had recognised thee, Goddess of Imagination! Accidentally 
camest thou to me—on thy way to the young poets. 

O poesy, youth, beauty of women and of maidens! Only for a 
moment may you lend radiance to my life—in the early morning 
hour, at the beginning of spring. 

May, 1878. 


Tue Insect. 

I dreamed that about twenty people were sitting in a large room 
with open windows. 

Women, children, old men, were there. The conversation turned 
upon some commonplace topic, and there was a loud, confused hum. 

Suddenly a large insect, about three inches long, whirred into the 
room with a harsh buzz—whirred in, flew round in a circle once or 
twice, and then settled on the wall. 

It resembled a fly or a wasp. Its body was dirty-brown; its rough 
thin wings were of the same color, its projecting legs were plumed, 
its head large and angular like that of a dragonfly; and these legs 
and head were scarlet, as though bloody. 

This strange insect floundered with its feet and moved its head 
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ceaselessly up and down, and from side to side. It then suddenly 
tore itself away from the wall, flew buzzing through the room, and 
then settled again, and without stirring from its place recommenced 
its disgusting, exasperating movements. 

Aversion and fear, almost terror, awoke in us. Not one of us had 
ever before seen anything like it, and we all cried: ‘‘ Chase the horri- 
ble creature out!” All waved their handkerchiefs to frighten it from a 
distance, but no one ventured to go near it, and when the insect flew 
off everyone involuntarily gave way. 

Only one of our company, a pale-faced youth, stared at us in 
wonder. He shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and could not make out 
what was the matter with us, and why we were so excited. He saw 
no insect, and did not hear the horrid buzz of its wings. 

Suddenly the insect seemed to gaze at him fixedly, flew up, clung 
firmly to his head, and stung him on the forehead over his eyes. 

The youth let a slight groan escape him—and fell dead to the 
ground. 

The monstrous fly whirred off straightway. Then first we under- 
stood what a guest we had had. 

May, 1878. 


Tue Freips or THE BLEssED. 

O Fields of the Blessed! O azure realms of light, of youth, and 
of bliss! I have seen you—in dreams. 

I sat with a number of companions in a splendid highly-decorated 
boat. The swelling white sail rounded itself a swan’s breast below 
the gay pennons. 

I did not know my companions, but I felt with my whole being 
that they were young, merry, and happy as I was myself. 

I did not even observe them. I only looked out over the shoreless 
azure sea, that the play of the waves covered with golden scales. And 
over my head was a shoreless azure sea, and the triumphant sun 
smiled lovingly down on me. 

Clear joyful laughter pealed forth from time to time in our 
midst—as the laughter of Gods ! 

Then suddenly words rolled out from someone’s lips—verses of 
wondrous beauty and of inspired force. The heaven itself seemed to 
resound in answer, and the encircling sea trembled in sympathy. ... . 
And then again came down on us a blessed calm. 
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Dipping lightly into the yielding flood our boat flew onward. No 
wind was driving it—our own joyful hearts directed it. Whether we 
would thither it went, obedient as a living thing. 

Islands—magical, half-transparent, islands shimmering with costly 
jewels, emeralds and rubies, floated towards us. Intoxicating 
perfumes came from their sloping shores; here we were sprinkled 
with a shower of white roses and lilies, there rainbow-hued birds 
soared suddenly heavenward on wide outspread wings. 

And the birds circled over our heads, and the roses and lilies 
melted away in the pearly foam that glided in the smooth wake of 
our boat. 

Together with the birds and the flowers sweet, sweet tones were 
wafted towards us—women’s voices rang across. And all around us, 
the heaven, the sea, the fluttering sail above us, the murmur of the 
water behind the boat—all spake of love, of blessed love! 

And the beloved which each chose for himself was near, although 
invisible. Yet a moment, and her eye sparkles, her cheeks dimple— 
her hand grasps thine, and draws thee with her into an eternal 
paradise. 

O Fields of the Blessed! I have seen you—in dreams. 

June, 1878. 





Two Ricnu Men. 


When I hear it said of the wealthy Rothschild that out of his vast 
income he gives thousands that children may be educated, the sick 
healed, old men tended—the deed touches me and I praise it. 

But despite my emotion and my praise I cannot help thinking of a 
poor peasant family, who took into their poverty-stricken cottage an 
orphaned relative. 

‘Tf we take in Kitty,” said the woman, ‘‘ it will cost us our last 
farthing ; we shall not be able to buy any salt for our soup”’. 

‘‘ Well, we must eat it unsalted,” answered her husband. 

There is a long distance between Rothschild and this peasant ! 

July, 1878. 


Tue Orp May. 
Gloomy weary days begin. 
Personal troubles, the suffering of the loved, the chill and 
the darkness of age. All that thy heart clings to, that thou hadst 
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begun with selfless devotion, perishes and vanishes. The road lies 
downhill. 

What remains to be done? Shalt thou complain or grieve? That 
will bring contentment neither to thine own heart nor to others. 

Ever thinner and more sparse become the leaves on the crooked 
and gradually dying tree—but their green color remains. 

Well, if thou also art becoming crooked, retreat into thyself, lose 
thyself in the world of thy memories, and there, in the deepest depths, 
in the innermost recesses of thy soul, shall thy past life, accessible to 
thee alone, shine out in its fragrant and still fresh green, in its 
glorious spring. 

But be prudent, poor old man—look not forwards! 

July, 1878. 


Tue Reporter. 

Two friends were sitting at a table, drinking tea. 

Suddenly there was an uproar in the street, and groans of pain, 
angry reproaches, and mocking noisy laughter were heard. 

‘‘Some one is getting thrashed,” remarked one of the friends, 
looking out of the window. 

‘¢ A criminal? a murderer ?’’ asked the other. ‘‘But see here; 
whoever it may be, we ought not to let him be judged without trial. 
Come, let us interfere.”’ 

‘Its not a murderer that they are beating.” 

‘‘Not a murderer? A thief, then? It is all the same, we will 
save him from the crowd.” 

‘‘ Nor is it a thief.” 

‘Not a thief? Then perhaps it is a cashier, or a railway-swindler, 
or an army-contractor, or a Russian patron, or a lawyer, or a capable 
editor—a noble soul, whom they are offering up for the common 
good? Whoever it may be, we must help him.” 

“You have not guessed right. They are beating a reporter.” 

“A reporter? H’m. Do you know, I think we will first finish 
our tea.” 

July, 1878. 


Tur Two Breruren. 
I had a vision. 
There appeared to me two angels—two genii. 
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I say angels and genii, because both bodies were perfectly naked 
and unclothed, and each was shaded by two long and mighty wings. 


Both were youths. One had somewhat voluptuous limbs, soft skin 
and black locks. His brown eyes flashed fire through his thick 
eyelashes; his glance was insinuating, cheerful, covetous. His 
expression was pleasant and fascinating—now audacious, now a little 
malicious. The soft crimson lips moved gently. The youth smiled 
like a conqueror—at once self-reliant and indolent. A graceful wreath 
of flowers is lightly pressed over his shining locks, and almost touches 
the noble, velvety eyebrows. A brilliant panther-skin, held by a 
golden arrow, falls lightly from the rounded shoulders over the arched 
hips. The feathers of his wings show changing shades of rose-red ; 
their tips are scarlet, as though dipped in crimson blood. From time 
to time they quiver restlessly, with silvery rustle—the rustle of a 
spring shower. 

The second youth is lean, and his skin is yellow in color. His ribs 
are visible at every breath. His hair is blond, thin, and lank ; his 
pale-blue eyes are unusually large and round. His glance is restless 
and has a curious brilliance. All his features are sharp; the small 
half-open mouth set with fishes’ teeth ; the pinched hooked nose; the 
prominent foam-flecked chin. These thin lips have never—not a single 
time—smiled. What a terrible, regular, merciless face! That other 
beautiful youth’s face is also, although lovable and gracious, void of 
all touch of pity. Round this stern head are wound a few barren dry 
ears of corn, held together by a withered stalk. A coarse grey cloth 
is wound round his loins ; his dark blue lustreless pinions move slowly 
and menacingly. 

The two youths seem to be inseparable companions. 


They lean on each other’s shoulders. The small soft hand of the 
one hangs like a bunch of grapes over the dry shoulder-blade of the 
other; the slender hand of the second, with its long thin fingers, 
passes like a snake over the breast, soft as a woman’s, of the first. 
And I heard a voice, which said: 

‘¢Before thee stand Love and Hunger—two brothers, the twin 
foundation-stones of all life. All that lives strives to nourish itself, 
and nourishes itself in order to propagate. Love and Hunger, they 
have both one aim: to prevent the cessation of life—this of the indi- 
vidual, that of society.” 

August, 1878. 
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Tue Feast or THE Supreme Berne. 

Once upon a time the Supreme Being gave a great festival in his 
azure palace. 

All the Virtues were invited. Yet only female ones; no men, 
only women. 

A great number were assembled, great and little. The small 
Virtues were more agreeable and lovable than the big ones, but all 
seemed very contented, and they conversed with each other in the 
friendliest way, as befitted such near relatives and acquaintances. 

But the Supreme Being noticed that there were two beautiful 
women who did not seem to know each other. 

The host took one of these by the hand and led her up to the 
other. 

‘‘ Beneficence,”’ he said, presenting the one. 

‘* Gratitude,” he went on, presenting the other. 

Both Virtues were astonished in the highest degree. Since the 


creation of the world—and that took place a long time ago—they had 
not met. 


December, 1878. 


Tue Keorsr. 

T{e possessed everything which was necessary to make him the 
scourge of his family. 

He came into the world rich and healthy—and he remained rich 
and healthy during his whole long life; not a single transgression 
could be placed to his debit ; he had not made a single error, either in 
word or in deed. 

Ile was of spotless integrity! And proud in the consciousness of 
his integrity he tyrannised over everyone : relatives, friends, acquaint- 
ances. 

Integrity was for him a capital, and he put this capital out to 
usury. 

Integrity gave him the right to be merciless and to do only the 
vood things commanded by law. And he was merciless, and did 
nothing good—for prescribed good is not good. 

He never troubled himself about anyone save his own exemplary 
person; and he became seriously angry if others were not as eagerly 
careful of it as he was himself. 


bo 
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Nevertheless, he did not regard himself as an egoist, and there was 
nothing which he despised, nothing which he attacked so bitterly as 
egoism and egoists! Naturally: for the egoism of others stood in the 
way of his own. 

As he knew himself to be free from the smallest weakness, he 
could neither understand nor suffer the weaknesses of others. He 
understood indeed no one and nothing, for he was wholly, on every 
side, above and below, before and behind, surrounded by his own 
personality. 

He could not understand the meaning of forgiveness. He had 
nothing to forgive himself; why then should he need to forgive 
others ? 

Before the bar of his own conscience, before the face of his own 
God, this wonder, this monster of virtue raised his eyes to heaven and 
said in firm, clear tones: ‘‘ Yes, I am a worthy, a sinless man!”’. 

He will repeat these words on his death-bed, and even then 
nothing will rise in his stony heart, in this heart without fault and 
without spot. 

O hatefulness of self-satisfied, unbending, easily-attained virtue! 
Art thou not more repulsive than the open hatefulness of vice ? 

December, 1878. 


Che Uosttingham Programe: 
WHAT IT CONTAINS AND WHAT IT DOES NOT CONTAIN. 
By Annie Besant. 
— 
Tne meeting of ‘‘the leaders of the Liberal party” at Nottingham 
has naturally been regarded with considerable interest, partly because 
Mr. Gladstone took active part in the proceedings, but chiefly because 
hope was felt in some quarters that these leaders intended to busy 
themselves with questions bearing on the welfare of those working- 
classes with whom the success of the party, as a political power, must 
rest. The agitation for an extended franchise as a necessary pro- 
liminary to effectual reforms has long been justified by Radical 
politicians, as against the advocates of purely social changes, on 
the ground that the people themselves best knew their own grievances 
and were the best judges in their own cause. Not until they held 
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political power could they make the improvements in the social system 
which all agreed were imperatively needed, for it was only by the 
ballot-box that they could effectively express their views on the 
desirability of any projected reforms. Until they possessed the vote 
benefits might be bestowed upon them, but they could not win them 
for themselves, self-help being impossible so long as they were 
impotent in the body politic. Hence the gaining of the vote was 
wisely and rightly put in the foreground of the Liberal programme, 
and every other object was held subsidiary to the one great necessity 
of giving to the nation the supreme control over its own affairs. The 
vote was not an end in itself; it was the means whereby desirable 
ends were to be peacefully obtained. During the past twenty years 
the electorate has been largely increased, and despite difficulties of 
registration and still existent disabilities, the workers in town and 
country have now the power, if they had the knowledge and the 
courage, to mould legislation in their own interests. With this force 
of numbers behind it, the National Liberal Association, the mouth- 
piece of the great Liberal party, has met in congress at Nottingham, 
and after due deliberation has formulated its proposals. The 
programme of the Liberal party, which is to be carried out in legis- 
lation so soon as Demos shall call the Liberals to power, is now before 
the country, ushered into its presence with the tumultuous applause 
and multitudinous roar of rejoicing delegates. To many it will seem 
flat blasphemy that a Socialist should venture to enquire: ‘ How 
much better off will the workers of this country be, when your 


programme has been completely embodied in legislation ?” 


Wuat THE PROGRAMME CONTAINS. 

Inevanp.—First and foremost—because until the Irish problem is 
solved nothing else, we are told, can be done—the Liberal party has 
‘deliberately and definitely, by an enormous and growing majority 
of its members, inscribed upon its banners the national cause of 
Ireland”. So spake Mr. Gladstone, and the Conference had already 
passed a resolution “expressing a hope that an early settlement of 
the Irish question would enable Liberals to devote themselves to the 
task of obtaining reforms dealing with the land laws, allotments, 
county government, local option, London municipal government, free 
education, and other questions ripe for settlement”. This pious hope 
found little expression in the official programme as declared by Mr. 
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Gladstone, from which had vanished allotments, London municipal 
government, free education, and other questions ripe for settlement, 
while all that was left of the ‘‘ reforms dealing with the land laws” 
was the proposal to abolish “the system of landed entail”, and 
county government was represented by some not very consoling words 
about ‘readjustment of the rates”, which ‘is inseparable from the 
subject of local government”’. Ireland, then, is to come first, because 
her people have been sensible enough to make themselves such a 
nuisance that to ignore them longer is impossible. So be it. Yet it 
might be well for Liberal statesmen to realise that the same cause 
which has driven to desperation the Irish masses exists in Great 
Britain ; that the land monopoly, which has been the ruin of Ireland 
is here working more slowly similar results; and if we give, as we do, 
hearty support to the Irish people in their struggle against land- 
lordism, it is not for their sake only that we wish them success, but 
also because their triumph over the common enemy will bring nearer 
the triumph over him on this side of St. George’s Channel. With 
reference to the settlement of the land question in Ireland or in Great 
Britain, it ought to be clearly understood by the workers that the 
destruction of ‘ dual ownership” will yield only a temporary improve- 
ment if small proprietors are to be substituted for large landlords, and 
if the nation continues to receive no income from its land. It may be 
well enough for the present generation to oust its landlords and enjoy 
its newly-won possession of the soil; but the problem will re-appear 
when the next and more numerous generation comes to maturity, and 
when once more there arises the hardship spoken of by Mill, ‘‘to be 
horn into the world and to find all nature’s gifts previously engrossed, 
and no place left for the new comer”. Vrivate property in land must 
always result in this injustice, and it is scarcely worth while to con- 
vulse a nation in the effort to overthrow the tyranny of a class, only 
to re-establish the tyranny in a new form. 

One May, onE Vorre.—‘‘ We want an enfranchised nation to work 
with,” said Mr. Gladstone, and the phrase seemed to suggest that 
“Universal Suffrage ” was to be inscribed in the Liberal programme. 
Not at all. An improvement in Parliamentary registration is all that 
is wanted, and the resolution of the Conference only demands such a 
“reform of the registration laws as would assist any duly qualified 
citizen in securing his electoral rights”. Still, this is good as far as 
it goes, for it means the abolition of the unjust weight of property in 
the ballot-box, and would make the voting power of the wealthy 
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landlord with half-a-dozen “seats” the same as that of John Smith, 
the greengrocer in a back lane. Remains the question which is to be 
answered in the rest of the programme: ‘‘ What great results are to 
follow this fresh improvement in the franchise laws? The vote isa 
means to an end. What is the end?” 

Free Lanp.—Here, at last, surely there is hope. Like a douche 
of cold water comes Mr. Gladstone’s explanation of the meaning of 
this grand phrase. “I think no Liberal will for a moment doubt 
that the tir:e has come when we ought to sweep away bodily what 
we now understand by the system of landed entail. We want to have 
free trade in land.” Did ever parturient mountain bring forth more 
ridiculous mouse? There is cultivated land lying idle: there is a 
constant exodus from the agricultural districts into our congested 
cities; the numbers of the unemployed are growing; two hundred 
millions of pounds are being annually paid to an idle proprietary class 
for the right to live on and use the soil; and in face of this the great 
Liberal party simpers: ‘Let us abolish the system of landed entail. 
Let us have free trade in land.” And when entail has disappeared 
and land has become an ordinary commodity in the market, how much 
better off will be the unpropertied millions? They will have changed 
their masters to some extent ; Lord Reckless will have given place to 
Mr. Graspall, and the tenants—who to the old family rooted in the 
soil for centuries had been human beings, though human beings of 
an inferior race—will become “‘ hands”. Sometimes for shame’s sake, 
sometimes for pride’s sake, the landed proprietor has built decent 
houses for ‘“‘ his peasantry”; what homes will be given by the mercy 
of the capitalist, intent on making profitable his investment in “ free 
land’’, let the slums of our manufacturing cities bear witness. What 
can this “free land” matter to the workman, who has no landed 
estates either to entail or to sell? To the impecunious landlord who 
wants to sell, to the wealthy capitalist who wants to buy, “free land”’ 
means gain, for the one wants money and the other wants position. 
The workman may agitate and shout for “free land”, and when it is 
won he may stand aside and watch the bargaining of landlord and 
capitalist, and find at the end that the King Stork he has crowned is 
worse than the King Log whose rule he has destroyed. 

Locat GovERNMENT AND Liquor Laws.—Most surely is Local Govern- 
ment wanted, but whether the settlement is for good or for ill depends 
on the scheme adopted, and on this Mr. Gladstone gives us no light. 
That which he does say is somewhat ominous. ‘‘You want a readjust- 
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ment of the rates to be effected justly and not unjustly, as has been 
done in former years, when labor has been made to contribute to 
redress the inequalities of taxation upon property; but you want 
undoubtedly a fair equalising of the burdens upon property and a 
relief from rates now so heavily affecting that property which is 
visible, and that, as you know is inseparable from the subject of local 
government. ‘Burdens on property” and relief from “rates heavily 
affecting that property which is visible”; such phrases seem to suggest 
..fresh gifts to that landed proprietary class to which Mr. Gladstone has 
‘ever been so tender, and which he lately tried to save in Ireland by a 
scheme of purchase which wrecked his Home Rule Bill. 
DIsEsTaBLISHMENT.—The Conference resolved that the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales ‘‘ should have an immediate place among 
the active objects of the Liberal party”, but took no decision on the 
Disestablishment of the Scotch Church, “ because it had not been 


placed on the agenda paper ”’. 


Mr. Gladstone, however, declared in 
favor of asking Parliament “ to adjudicate upon the question whether, 
under the circumstances of Scotland and Wales, it is desirable that 
their Church Establishments should continue as such to exist”. It is 
noteworthy here that no word is said as to disendowment, although 
the whole question of the advantage of disestablishment to the workers 
depends on the disposition of the funds of the disestablished Churches. 
If the nation does not keep its grip on these national monies, dis- 
establishment will mean the passage into private hands of wealth 
which still nominally belongs to the nation, and the further enrich- 
ment of the all-swallowing proprietary class. In Wales, the farmers 
are calling for relief from tithe ; they fail to see that the abolition of 
tithe will mean the increase of rent; that tithe is a charge which is 
levied really on the landlord, and only nominally on the farmer, by 
the State; that it forms part of the national income, and is now 
within national control, and therefore utilisable for national benefit. 
Unless this is clearly seen by the democracy, disestablishment will 
result either in handing over to a newly-formed corporation, ‘ the 
Church”, a large amount of national wealth, or else in bestowing it 
on the landed class. Not a penny the better will the workers be in 
the present, while they will have been deprived of a potential claim to 
wealth in the future. Let the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
serve as warning. Is the Irish peasantry any better off in consequence 
thereof? Is food any cheaper, wage any higher, life any easier, 


because the Irish Church has fallen? or has it once more been 
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proved true that the people asked for bread and were given a 
stone ? 

What more have the Liberals to offer to the worker in the way 
of immediate effort for improvement? Nothing more! A table is 
spread with glitter of plate and of glass; many a dish is placed 
thereon, gorgeous with massive cover. The guests are bidden to the 
banquet ; eagerly they watch, sitting hungry yet patient, with full 
faith in the catering of their host. Alas !it is but a Timon’s banquet : 


“Uncover, dogs, and lap.” 


Wuat THE PrRoGRAMME DOES NOT CONTAIN. 


Unrversat Surrrace.—Nothing less than this will satisfy any 
consistent Radical. Universal suffrage, parliamentary and municipal, 
must be demanded. No adult to be excluded except prisoners under 
sentence, lunatics, and unnaturalised foreigners. And the reason for 
(lemanding this is that only when every adult has a voice can the 
national will become articulate. The vote is only a voice, but without 
a voice no mandate can be given. The voice obtained, the question 
then to be answered is, what shall the mandate be ? 

Taxation.—A GrapvatEep Income-Tax.—All unearned incomes 
should be taxed at a higher rate than incomes honestly earned by 
labor. The tax might begin, say, at 2s. in the £, and rise with the 
rising of the income until it absorbed the whole. As to the way in 
which it should rise, I would suggest: 2s. in the £ on all unearned 
incomes under £500 a year; 3s. in the £ up to £1,000; 5s. in the £ 
up to £1,500; 7s. in the £ up to £2,000; 9s. in the £ up to £2,500 ; 
11s. in the £ up to £3,000; and so rising up to £5,000, beyond which 
20s. in the £ should be the tax. This would of course be called con- 
fiscation, but it is really the lessening of confiscation. The man who 
earns nothing should get nothing, but as the public conscience is not 
yet sufficiently evolved to prevent robbery of the industrious by the 
idle, we must be content to educate it, keeping in view the end to be 
ultimately attained, that no healthy adult shall get a penny until he 
earns it. A graduated income-tax should also be imposed on all 
earned incomes, varying with the amount needed by the Executive. 

The abolition of all duties on food should at once follow the im- 
position of the graduated tax, and we should then get rid of Customs 
and Excise. 


Lanp.—Powers should be given to municipal authorities to acquire 
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and hold land (subject to a land tax payabla to the central executive) 
in the manner suggested in last month’s Our Corner in the article 
entitled “ Socialism as a factor in politics”. This municipalisation 
of land will destroy the landlords as a landowning class, while the 
graduated income tax will deal with them as idle livers on invested 
capital. 

Pusric Epvucation.—I prefer the word “public” to the word 
“free”? in connexion with all institutions which are supported by 
public funds. None of them are ‘‘free”, and the use of the word is 
misleading. Public Education should be compulsory and secular, and 
it should include: a sound elementary training in literature and 
science ; higher education in all its branches, so that the students may 
take up such branches as are needed for their chosen path in life ; 
technical education in all ‘‘ professions and trades”, using the queer 
distinction now made. The cost of all this will be easily defrayed 
out of the funds raised by the taxation of the idlers. 

Ercut Hovrs’ Day.—Forty-eight hours per week ought to be 
the maximum number exacted from anyone working for wage. In 
order to bring about this desirable change a measure should at once 
be passed fixing this maximum in all Government and Municipal 
places of employment, and imposing the same restriction on all com- 
panies who enjoy by law special privileges. When this has been 
achieved, the further question of legislating for all trades on the lines 
of the Factories and Workshops Acts will arise, but we may for the 
moment content ourselves with introducing “the thin end of the 
wedge ”’. 

NATIONALISATION OF Rartways.—In most civilised countries, the 
railways, like the postal and telegraph systems, are controlled by the 
State; the idea of leaving the communication between all parts of the 
community in the hands of private companies would be considered to 
be about as reasonable as the idea of leaving the highways in the 
hands of private companies, who might put up toll bars for their own 
profit. The exploitation of the public for the profit of individuals, by 
rendering the conveyance of the public from one place to another 
dependent on the willingness of the public to submit to whatever tax 
the individuals may levy, will one day be considered to be as monstrous 
as the bestowal on individuals of monopolies in salt and other neces- 
saries of life. The method of nationalisation ought to be discussed. 
Personally I should be inclined to suggest the immediate taking over 
of the railways, and the gradual paying off of the shareholders at the 
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market price of the shares at the date of transference, all payments 
of ‘‘dividends” thenceforth reckoning as payments off the price of 
the shares. There are various ways in which the railways might be 
worked after they had become national property. (1) Fares might 
remain as they are. (2) Fares might be made uniform, like the 
charge for transmission of letters of the same weight over any distance. 
(3) Fares might vary, like the charges for letters and telegrams, 
distance taking the place of weight or of the number of words. (4) 
Railways, like other highways, might be rendered “ free”, that is the 
charges for their maintenance might be met by taxation. 

ABOLITION OF ALL Oatus anpD Arrirmations.—The distinction 
between oaths and affirmations ought to be abolished, so that the 
private opinions of citizens on matters of belief may not be brought 
in any fashion into a court of law, or into public matters. Both oath 
and affirmation ought to be abolished, because their use raises a 
double standard of truth, the truth of the oath or affirmation and that 
of the simple word. False witness should be punishable as perjury, 
but there is no need to make an Abracadabra the preliminary of a 
prosecution for perjury. 

These measures might perhaps serve as programme for the 
immediate future. They would at least ameliorate the condition of 
the workers, and their agitation would arouse an enthusiasm which 
the Nottingham programme must utterly fail to fire. The Socialist 
programme has one advantage, at least, wanting to the programme 
of the Liberals and Radicals, that it aims directly at the privileges 
of the few for the sake of the many, and seeks to destroy the horrible 
inequality which is the curse of modern civilisation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘On one of the last days of July, Mary Sutherland was in her father’s 
house at Windsor, copying a sketch signed A. H. The room hada 
French window opening on a little pleasure ground and shrubbery, 
far beyond which, through the swimming summer atmosphere, was 
the river threading the distant valley. But Mary did not look that 
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way. With her attention concentrated on a stained scrap of paper, 
she might have passed for an esthetic daughter of the Man with the 
Muck Rake. At last a shadow fell upon the drawing board. Then 
she turned, and saw a tall, handsome lady, a little past middle age, 
standing at the window. 

“Mrs. Herbert!” she exclaimed, throwing down her brush, and 
running to embrace the new comer. ‘I thought you were in Scot- 
land.” 

“So I was, until last week. The first person I saw in 
London was your Aunt Jane; and she has persuaded me to stay at 
Windsor with her for a fortnight. How well you are looking! IL 
saw your portrait in Adrian’s studio; and it is not the least bit like 
you.” 

“I hope you did not tell him so. Besides, it must be like me. 
All Adrian’s artistic friends admire it.” 

“Yes; and he admires their works in return. It is a well under- 
stood bargain. Poor Adrian! He did not know that I was coming 
back from Scotland; and I gave him a very disagreeable surprise by 
walking into his studio on Monday afternoon.” 

‘*Disagreeable! I am sure he was delighted.” 

‘He did not even pretend to be pleased. His manners are really 
getting worse and worse. Who is the curious person that opened the 
shrubbery gate for me ?—a sort of Cyclop with a voice of bronze.” 

“Tt is only Mr. Jack, Charlie’s tutor. He has nothing to do 
at present, as Charlie is spending a fortnight at Cambridge.” 


“*Oh, indeed! Your aunt Jane has a great deal to say about him. 
She does not like him; and his appearance rather confirms her, I must 
say, though he has good eyes. Whose whim was Mr. Jack, pray?” 

‘*Mine, they say; though I had no more to do with his being 
engaged than papa or Charlie had.” 

‘*T am glad Adrian had nothing to do with it. Well, Mary, have 
you any news for me? Has anything wonderful happened since I 
went to Scotland?” 

‘““No. At least, I think not. You heard of papa’s aunt Dorcas’s 
death.” 

‘** That was in April, just before I went away. I heard that you 
left London early in the season. It is childish of you to bury yourself 
down here. You must get married, dear.” 

Mary blushed. “Did Adrian tell you of his new plans?” she 
said. 

‘Adrian never tells me anything. And indeed I do not care to 
hear of any plans of his until he has, once for all, given up his absurd 
notion of becoming a painter. Of course he will not hear of that: he 
has never forgiven me for suggesting it. All that his fine art has 
done for him as yet is to make him dislike his mother; and I hope it 
may never do worse.” 

‘But, Mrs. Herbert, you are mistaken: I assure you you are 
quite mistaken. He is a little sore, perhaps, because you do not 
appreciate his genius; but he loves you very dearly.” 

**Do not trouble yourself about my not appreciating his genius, 
as you call it, my dear. I am not one bit prejudiced against art ; and 
if Adrian had the smallest chance of becoming a good painter, I would 
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share my jointure with him and send him abroad to study. But he 
will never paint. I am not what is called an esthete; and pictures 
that are generally understood to be the perfection of modern art in- 
variably bore me, because I dont understand them. But I do under- 
stand Adrian’s daubs ; and I know that they are incurably weak and 
bad. All the Royal Academy could not persuade me to the contrary— 
though, indeed, they are not likely to try. I wish I could make you 
understand that anyone who dissuades Adrian from pursuing art will 
be his best friend. Dont you feel that yourself when you look at his 
pictures, Mary?” 

**No,” said Mary, fixing her glasses and looking boldly at her 
visitor. ‘I feel just the contrary.” 

‘Then you must be blind or infatuated. Take his portrait of you 
as an example! No one could recognize it. Even Adrian told me 
that he would have destroyed it, had you not forbidden him; though 
he was bursting with suppressed resentment because I did not pretend 
tu admire it.” 

‘“‘T believe that Adrian will be a great man yet, and that you will 
acknowledge that you were mistaken in him.” 

‘Well, my dear, you are young, and not very wise, for all your 
cleverness. Besides, you did not know Adrian’s father.” 

‘No; but I know Adrian—very well, I think. I have faith in the 
entire worthiness of his conceptions ; and he has proved that he does 
not grudge the hard work which is all that is requisite to secure the 
power of executing what he conceives. You cannot expect him to be 
a great painter without long practice and study.” 

*“T do not understand metaphysics, Mary. Conceptions and 
executions are Greek tome. But I know very well that Adrian will 
never be happy until he is married to some sensible woman. And 
married he never can be whilst he remains an artist.” 

‘“ Why?” 

‘* What a question! How can he marry with only three hundred 
a year? He would not accept an allowance from me, even if I could 
afford to make him one; for since we disagreed about this wretched 
art, he has withdrawn himself from me in every possible way, and 
with an ostentation too, which—natural feeling apart—is in very bad 
taste. He will never add a penny to his income by painting: of that 
I am certain; and he has not enterprise enough to marry a woman 
with money. If he persists in his infatuation, you will find that he 
will drag out his life waiting for a success that will never come. 
And he has no social talents. If he were a genius, like Raphael, his 
crotchets would not matter. If he were a humbug, like his uncle 
John, he would flourish as all humbugs do in this wicked world. But 
Adrian is neither: he is only a duffer, poor fellow.” 

Mary reddened, and said nothing. 

‘Have you any influence over him?” said Mrs. Herbert, watching 
her. 

‘Tf I had,” replied Mary, ‘I would not use it to discourage him.” 


*T am sorry for that. I had some hope that you would help me 
to save him from wasting his opportunities. Your Aunt Jane has 
been telling me that you are engaged to him; but that is such an 
old story now that I never pay any attention to it.” 
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“Has Adrian not told you 

‘My dear, I have already said a dozen times that Adrian never 
tells me anything. The more important his affairs are, the more 
openly and purposely he excludes me from them. I hope you have 
not been so silly as to rely on his visions of fame for your future 
support.” 

“The truth is that we have been engaged since last April. I 
wanted Adrian to write to you; but he said he preferred to speak to 
you about it. I thought he would have done so the moment you 
returned. However, I am sure he had good reasons for leaving me 
to tell you; and I am quite content to wait until he reaps the reward 
of his labor. We must agree to differ about his genius. I have 
perfect faith in him.” 

‘Well, Mary, I am very sorry for your sake. I am afraid, if you 
do not lose patience and desert him in time, you will live to see all 
your own money spent, and to try bringing up a family on three 
hundred a year. If you would only be advised, and turn him from 
his artistic conceit, you would be the best wife in England for him. 
You have such force of character—just what he wants.” 

Mary laughed. ‘ You are so mistaken in everything concerning 
Adrian!” she said. ‘It is he who has all the force of character: 
I am only his pupil. He has imposed all his ideas on me, more 
perhaps by dint of their purity and truth than of his own assertive- 
ness; for he is no dogmatist. I am always the follower: he the 
leader.” 

“All very fine, Mary; but my old-fashioned common-sense is 
better than your clever modern nonsense. However, since Adrian has 
turned your head, there is nothing for it but to wait until you both 
come to your senses. That must be your Aunt Jane at the door. She 
promised to follow me within half an hour.” 

Mary frowned, and recovered her serenity with an effort as she 
rose to greet her aunt, Mrs. Beatty, an elderly lady, with features like 
Mr. Sutherland’s, but fat and imperious. She exclaimed, “I hope 
T’ve not come too soon, Mary. How surprised you must have been 
to see Mrs. Herbert!” 

“Yes. Mr. Jack let her into the shrubbery; and she appeared to 
me at the window without a word of warning.” 

‘Mr. Jack is a nice person to have in a respectable house,” said 
Mrs. Beatty scornfully. ‘‘ Do you know where I saw him last?” 

‘‘No,” said Mary impatiently; ‘and I do not want to know. I 
am tired of Mr. Jack’s misdemeanors.” 

“Misdemeanor! I call it a scandal, Mary. A perfect disgrace!” 

“Dear me! What has he done now?” 

“You may well ask. He is at present shewing himself in the 
streets of Windsor in company with common soldiers, openly entering 
the taverns with them.” 

“QO Aunt Mary! Are you sure?” 

‘‘Perhaps you will allow me to believe my own senses. I drove 
through the town on my way here—you know what a small town is, 
Mrs. Herbert, and how everybody knows everybody else by sight in 
it, let alone such a remarkable looking person as this Mr. Jack; and 
the very first person I saw was Private Charles, the worst character in 
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my husband’s regiment, conversing with my nephew’s tutor at the 
door of the ‘Green Man’. They went into the bar together before 
my eyes. Now, what do you think of your Mr. Jack?” 

‘* He may have had some special reason r 

“Special reason! Fiddlestick! What right has any servant of my 
brother’s to speak to a profligate soldier in broad daylight in the 
streets? There can be no excuse for it. If Mr. Jack had a particle 
of self-respect he would maintain a proper distance between himself 
and even a full sergeant. But this Charles is such a drunkard that 
he spends half his life in cells. He would have been dismissed from 
the regiment long since, only he is a bandsman ; and the bandmaster 
begs Col. Beatty not to get rid of him, as he cannot be replaced.” 


“Tf he is a bandsman,”’ said Mary, ‘‘that explains it. Mr. Jack 
wanted some musical information from him, I suppose.” 


“‘T declare, Mary, it is perfectly wicked to hear you defend such 
conduct. Is a public house the proper we for learning music? 
Why could not Mr. Jack apply to your uncle? If he had addressed 
himself properly to me, Colonel Beatty could have ordered the man 
to give whatever information was required of him.” 

‘‘T must say, aunt, that you are the last person I should expect 
Mr. Jack to ask a favor from, judging by your usual manner towards 
him.” 

‘‘There!” said Mrs. Beatty, turning indignantly to Mrs. Herbert. 
‘‘That is the way I am treated in this house to gratify Mr. Jack. 
Last week I was told that I was in the habit of gossiping with 
servants, because Mrs. Williams’s housemaid met him in the Park 
on Sunday—on Sunday, mind—whistling and singing and behaving 
like a madman. And now, when Mary’s favorite is convicted in the 
very act of carousing with the lowest of the low, she turns it off by 
saying that I do not know how to behave myself before a tutor.” 

‘“*T did not say so, aunt; and you know that very well.” 

“Oh, well, of course if you are going to fly out at me = 

*“T am not flying out at you, aunt; but you are taking offence 
without the least reason; and you are making Mrs. Herbert believe 
that I am Mr. Jack’s special champion—you called him my favorite. 
The truth is, Mrs. Herbert, that nobody likes this Mr. Jack; and 
we only keep him because Charlie makes some progress with him, 
and respects him. Aunt Jane took a violent dislike to him 5 

“T, Mary! What is Mr. Jack to me that I should like or dislike 
him, pray?” 

os and she is always bringing me stories of his misdoings, 
as if they were my fault. Then, when I try to defend him from 
obvious injustice, I am accused of encouraging and shielding him.” 

‘So you do,” said Mrs. Beatty. 

‘*T say whatever I can for him,” said Mary sharply, ‘“ because 
[ dislike him too much to condescend to join in attacks made on him 
behind his back. And Iam not afraid of him, though you are, and 
so is Papa.” 

“Oh, really you are too ridiculous,” said Mrs. Beatty. “Afraid!” 

‘‘T see,” said Mrs. Herbert smoothly, ‘‘ that my acquaintance the 
Cyclop has made himself a bone of contention here. Since you all 
dislike him, why not dismiss him and get a more popular character in 
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his place? He is really not an ornament to your establishment. 
Where is your father, Mary?” 

‘He has gone out to dine at Eton; and he will not be back until 
midnight. He will be so sorry to have missed you. But he will see 
you to-morrow, of course.” 

‘** And you are alone here?” 

“Yes. Alone with my work.” 

‘‘Then what about our plan of taking you back with us and 
keeping you for the evening ?” 

‘‘T think I would rather stay and finish my work.” 

‘Nonsense, child,’”’ said Mrs. Beatty. ‘You cannot be working 
always. Come out and enjoy yourself.” 

Mary yielded with a sigh, and went for her hat. 

‘‘T am sure that all this painting and poetry-reading is not good 
for a young girl,” said Mrs. Beatty, whilst Mary was away. ‘It is 
very good of your Adrian to take such trouble to cultivate Mary’s 
mind; but so much study cannot but hurt her brain. She is very 
self-willed and full of outlandish ideas. She is not under proper 
control. Poor Charles has no more resolution than a baby. And she 
will not listen to me, alth sa 

‘‘T am ready,” said Mary, returning. 

“You make me nervous—you do everything so quickly,”’ said Mrs. 
Beatty, querulously. ‘I wish you would take shorter steps,” she 
added, looking disparagingly at her niece’s skirts as they went out 
through the shrubbery. ‘It is not nice to see a girl striding like a 
man. It gives you quite a bold appearance when you swing along, 
peering at people through your glasses.” 

“That is an old crime of mine, Mrs. Herbert,” said Mary. “| 
never go out with Aunt Jane without being lectured for not walking 
as if I had high-heeled boots. Even the Colonel took me to task one 
evening here. He said a man should walk like a horse, and a woman 
like acow. His complaint was that I walked like a horse; and he 
said that you, aunt, walked properly, like a cow. It is not worth any 
woman’s while to gain such a compliment as that. It made Mr. Jack 
laugh for the first and only time in our house.” 

Mrs. Beatty reddened, and seemed about to make an angry reply, 
when the tutor came in at the shrubbery gate, and held it open for 
them to pass. Mrs. Herbert thanked him. Mrs. Beatty, following 
her, tried to look haughtily at him, but quailed, and made him a 
slight bow, in response to which he took off his hat. 

‘Mr. Jack,” said Mary, stopping: ‘‘if papa comes back before ] 
am in, will you please tell him that 1 am at Colonel Beatty’s.” 

“At what hour do you expect him?” 

‘Not until eleven, at soonest. I am almost sure to be back first ; 
but if by any chance I should not be - 

‘*T will tell him,” said Jack. Mary passed on; and he watched 
them until Mrs. Beatty’s carriage disappeared. ‘Then he hurried 
indoors, and brought a heap of manuscript music into the room the 
ladies had just left. He opened the pianoforte and sat down before 
it; but instead of playing he began to write, occasionally touching the 
keys to try the effect of a progression, or rising to walk up and down 
the room with puckered brows. 
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He labored in this fashion until seven o’clock, when, hearing 
someone whistling in the road, he went out into the shrubbery, and 
presently came back with a soldier, not perfectly sober, who carried a 
roll of music paper and a case containing three clarionets. 

“Now let us hear what you can make of it,” said Jack, seating 
himself at the piano. 

‘It’s cruel quick, that allagrow part is,” said the soldier, trying 
to make his sheet of music stand properly on Mary’s table easel. 
“ Just give us your B flat, will you, Mister.” Jack struck the note ; 
and the soldier blew. ‘Them ladies singin’ pianos is always so dam 
low”, he grumbled. ‘I’ve drorn the slide as far as it’ll come. Just 
wait while I stick a washer in the bloomin’ thing.” 

‘‘Tt seems to me that you have been drinking instead of practising, 
since I saw you,” said Jack. 

‘“‘S’ help me, governor, I’ve been practising all the a’ternoon. I 
on’y took a glass on my way here to set me to rights. Now, Mister, 
I’m ready.” Jack immediately attacked Mary’s piano with all the 
vigor of an orchestra; and the clarionet soon after made its entry 
with a brilliant cadenza. The soldier was a rapid executant ; his tone 
was fine; and the only varieties of expression he was capable of, the 
spirited and the pathetic, satisfied even Jack, who, on other points, 
soon began to worry the soldier by his fastidiousness. 

“Stop,” he cried. ‘‘That is not the effect I want at all. It is 
not bright enough. ‘Take the other clarionet. Try it in C.” 

“Wot! Play all them flats on a clarionet in C! 
Leastways I’m damn’d if I can—Hello! ’Ere’s a gent for you, sir.” 

Jack turned. Adrian Herbert was standing on the threshold, 
astonished, holding the handle of the open door. “I have been 
listening outside for some time,” he said politely. ‘‘I hope I do not 
disturb you.” 

“No,” replied Jack. ‘ Friend Charles here is worth listening to. 
Eh, Mr. Herbert ?” 

Private Charles looked down modestly ; jingled his spurs ; coughed ; 
and spat through the open window. Adrian did not appreciate his 
tone or his execution ; but he did appreciate his sodden features, his 
weak and husky voice, and his barrack accent. Seeing a clarionet 
and a red handkerchief lying on a satin cushion which he had pur- 
chased for Mary at a bazaar, he looked at the soldier with disgust, 
and at Jack with growing indignation. 

‘*T presume there is no one at home,” he said coldly. 

‘“‘Miss Sutherland is at Mrs. Beatty’s, and will not return until 
eleven,” said Jack, looking at Adrian with his most rugged expres- 
sion, and not subduing his powerful voice, the sound of which always 
afflicted the artist with a sensation of insignificance. ‘‘ Mrs. Beatty 
and a lady who is visiting her called and brought her out with them. 
Mr. Sutherland is at Eton, and will not be back till midnight. My 
pupil is still at Cambridge.” 

“H’m!” said Adrian. ‘TI shall go on to Mrs. Beatty’s. I should 
probably disturb you by remaining.” 

Jack nodded, and turned to the piano without further ceremony. 
Private Charles had taken one of Mary’s paint-brushes and fixed; it 
upon the desk against his sheet of music, which was rolling itself up. 


It cant be done. 
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This was the last thing Herbert saw before he left. As he walked 

away he heard the clarionet begin the slow movement of the con- 

certo, a melody which, in spite of his annoyance, struck him as quite 

heavenly. He nevertheless hastened out of earshot, despising the 

oo art of music because a half-drunken soldier could so affect him 
it. 

: Half a mile from the Sutherlands’ house was a gate, through 
which he passed into a flower-garden, in which a tall gentleman with 
sandy hair was smoking a cigar. This was Colonel Beatty, from 
whom he learnt that the ladies were in the drawing-room. There he 
found his mother and Mrs. Beatty working in colored wools, whilst 
Mary, at a distance from them, was reading a volume of Browning. 
She gave a sigh of relief as he entered. 

‘Ts this your usual hour for making calls?” said Mrs. Herbert, 
in response to her son’s cool ‘‘ Good evening, mother.” 


‘‘ Yes,” said he. ‘I cannot work at night.” He passed on and 
sat down beside Mary at the other end of the room. Mrs. Beatty 
smiled significantly at Mrs. Herbert, who shrugged her shoulders and 
went on with her work. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Adrian ?”’ said Mary, in a low voice. 

“Why?” 

‘You look annoyed.” 

“Tam not annoyed. But I am not quite satisfied with the way in 
which your household is managed in your absence by Mr. Jack.” 

‘*Good heavens!” exglaimed Mary, ‘‘you too! Am I never to 
hear the last of Mr. Jack? It is bad enough to have to meet him 
every day, without having his misdeeds dinned into my ears from 
morning till night.” 

‘I think an end should be put to such a state of things, Mary. 
I have often reproached myself for having allowed you to engage this 
man with so little consideration. I thought his mere presence in the 
house could not affect you—that his business would be with Charlie 
only. My experience of the injury that can be done by the mere 
silent contact of coarse natures with fine ones should have taught me 
better. Mr. Jack is not fit to live with you, Mary.” 


“But perhaps it is our fault. He has no idea of the region of 
thought from which I wish I never had to descend ; but, after all, we 
have no fault to find with him. We cannot send him away because 
he does not appreciate pictures.” 

“No. But I have reason to believe that he is not quite so well- 
behaved in your absence as he is when you are at home. When I 
arrived to-night, for instance, I of course went straight to your house. 
There I heard a musical entertainment going forward. When I went 
in I was greeted with a volley of oaths which a drunken soldier was 
addressing to Jack. The two were in the drawing-room, and did not 
perceive me at first, Jack being seated at your pianoforte, accompany- 
ing the soldier, who was playing a flageolet. The fellow was using 
your table easel for a desk, and your palette knife as a paper weight 
to keep his music flat. Has Jack your permission to introduce his 
military friends whenever you are out?” 

** Certainly not,” said Mary, reddening. ‘I never heard of such 
athing. I think Mr. Jack is excessively impertinent.” 
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‘What is the matter?” said Mrs. Beatty, perceiving that her 
niece was vexed. 

‘Nothing, aunt,” said Mary hastily. ‘Please do not tell Aunt 
Jane,”’ she added in an undertone to Adrian. 

‘¢ Why not?” 

**Oh, she will only worry about it. Pray do not mention it. 
What ought we to do about it, Adrian ?” 

‘*Simply dismiss Mr. Jack forthwith.” 

‘‘But—. Yes, I suppose we should. The only difficulty is—” 
Mary hesitated, and at last added, “I am afraid he will think that 
it is out of revenge for his telling Charlie not to take his ideas of 
music from my way of playing it, and because he despises my 
painting.” 

‘* Despises your painting! Do you mean to say that he has been 
insolent to you? You should dismiss him at once. Surely such fears 
as you expressed just now have no weight with you, Mary ?” 

Mary reddened again, and said, a little angrily, “‘ It is very easy 
for you to talk of dismissing people, Adrian; but if you had to do it 
yourself, you would feel how unpleasant it is.”’ 

Adrian looked grave and did not reply. After a short silence 
Mary rose; crossed the room carelessly; and began to play the piano. 
Herbert, instead of sitting by her and listening, as his habit was, went 
out and joined the Colonel in the garden. 

“What have you quarrelled about, dear?” said Mrs. Ierbert. 
‘*We have not quarrelled,” said Mary. ‘What made you think 
that.” ; 

‘* Adrian is offended.” 

‘Oh no. At least I cannot imagine why he should be.” 

‘He ds. I know what Adrian’s slightest shrug signifies.” 

Mary shook her head and went on playing. Adrian did not return 
until they went into another room to sup. Then Mary said she must 
go home ; and Herbert rose to accompany her.” 

‘**Good-night, mother,” he said. ‘1 shall see you to-morrow. I 
have a bed in the town, and will go there directly when I have left 
Mary safely at home. He nodded; shook hands with Mrs. Beatty 
and the Colonel; and went out with Mary. They walked a hundred 
yards in silence. ‘Then Mary said, 

** Are you offended, Adrian? Mrs. Herbert said you were.” 

He started as if he had been stung. ‘I do not believe I could 
make a movement,” he replied indignantly,. ‘‘ for which my mother 
would not find some unworthy motive. She never loses an opportunity 
to disparage me and to make mischief.” 

‘‘She does not mean it, Adrian. It is only that she does not 
quite understand you. You sometimes say hard things of her, although 
1 know you do not mean to speak unkindly.” 

‘Pardon me, Mary, Ido. I hate hypocrisy of all kinds; and you 
annoy me when you assume any tenderness on my part towards my 
mother. I dislike her. I believe I should do so even if she had 
treated me well, and shewed me the ordinary respect which I have as 
much right to from a parent as from any other person. Our natures 
are antagonistic, our views of life and duty incompatible: we have 
nothing incommon. That is the plain truth; and however much it 
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may shock you, unless you are willing to accept it as unalterable, I 
had rather you would drop the subject.” 

“Oh, Adrian, I do not think it is right to —— ” 

“7 do not think, Mary, that you can tell me anything concerning 
what is called filial duty that I am not already familiar with. I 
cannot help my likes and dislikes: I have to entertain them when 
they come to me, without regard to their propriety. You may be 
quite tranquil as far as my mother’s feelings are concerned. My 
undutiful sentiments afford her her chief delight—a pretext for com- 
plaining of me.” 

Mary looked wistfully at him, and walked on, downcast. He 
stopped ; turned towards her gravely; and resumed, 

‘‘Mary: I suspect from one or two things you have said, that you 
cherish a project for reconciling me to my mother. You must relin- 
quish that idea. I myself exhausted every effort to that end long ago. 
I disguised the real nature of my feeling towards her until even self- 
deception, the most persistent of all forms of illusion, was no longer 
possible. In those days I should have hailed your good offices with 
pleasure. Now I have not the least desire to be reconciled to her. 
As I have said, we have nothing in common: her affection would be 
a burden to me. Therefore think no more of it. Whenever you wish 
to see me in my least amiable mood, re-open the subject, and you will 
be gratified.” 

‘“‘T shall avoid it since you wish me to. I only wished to say 
that you left me in an awkward position to-day by not telling her 
of our engagement.” 

“True. That was inconsiderate of me. I intended to tell her; 
but I got no opportunity. It matters little; she would only have 
called me a fool. Did you tell her?” 

‘*Yes, when I found that Aunt Jane had told her already.” 

“And what did she say ?” 

*‘Oh, nothing. She reminded me that you were not rich enough 
to marry.” 

‘*And proclaimed her belief that I should never become so unless 
I gave up painting?” 

‘She was quite kind to me about it. But she is a little preju- 
diced i 

‘“Yes, I know. For heaven’s sake let us think and talk about 
something else. Look at the stars. What a splendid dome they 
make of the sky now that there is no moon to distract attention from 
them. And yet a great artist, with a miserable yard of canvas, can 
move us as much as that vast expanse of air and fire.” 

‘“Yes.—I am very uncomfortable about Mr. Jack, Adrian. It 
he is to be sent away, it must be done before Charlie returns, or else 
there will be a quarrel about it. But then, who is to speak to him? 
He is a very hard person to find fault with; and very likely papa will 
make excuses for him sooner than face him with a dismissal. Or, 
woise again, he might give him some false reason for sending him 
away, in order to avoid an explosion; and somehow I would rather do 
anything than condescend to tell Mr. Jack a story. If he were anyone 
else I should not mind so much.” 

‘There is no occasion to resort to untruth, which is equally odious, 
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no matter to whom it is addressed. It was agreed that his engage- 
ment should be terminable by a month’s notice on either side. Let 
Mr. Sutherland write him a letter giving that notice. No reason 
need be mentioned; and the letter can be courteously worded, thank- 
ing him for his past services, and simply saying that Charlie is to 
be placed in other hands.” 

‘* But it will be so unpleasant to have him with us for a month 
under a sentence of dismissal.” 

‘‘ Well, it cannot be helped. There is no alternative but to turn 
him out of the house for misconduct.” 

‘That is impossible. A letter will be the best. I wish we had 
never seen him, or that he were gone already. Hush. Listen a 
moment.” 

They stopped. The sound of a pianoforte came to their ears. 

‘He is playing still,” said Mary. ‘ Let us go back for Col. 
Beatty. He will know how to deal with the soldier.” 

‘‘ The soldier must have left long ago,” said Adrian. ‘I can hear 
nothing but the piano. Let us go on. He is within his bargain as far 
as hisown playing goes. He stipulated for that when we engaged him.” 

They went on. As they neared the house, grotesque noises 
mingled with the notes of the pianoforte. Mary hesitated, and would 
have stopped again; but Adrian, with a stern face, walked quickly 
ahead. Mary had a key of the shrubbery; and they went round that 
way, the noise becoming deafening as they approached. The player 
was not only pounding the keyboard so that the window rattled in its 
frame, but was making an extraordinary variety of sounds with his 
own larynx. Mary caught Adrian’s arm as they advanced to the window 
and looked in. Jack was alone, seated at the pianoforte, his brows 
knitted, his eyes glistening under them, his wrists bounding and 
rebounding upon the keys, his rugged countenance transfigured by 
an expression of extreme energy and exaltation. He was playing 
from a manuscript score, and was making up for the absence of an 
orchestra by imitations of the instruments. He was grunting and 
buzzing the bassoon parts, humming when the violoncello had the 
melody, whistling for the flutes, singing hoarsely for the horns, bark- 
ing for the trumpets, squealing for the oboes, making indescribable 
sounds in imitation of clarionets and drums, and marking each sforzando 
by a toss of his head and a gnash of his teeth. At last, abandoning 
this eccentric orchestration, he chanted with the full strength of his 
formidable voice until he came to the final chord, which he struck 
violently, and repeated in every possible inversion from one end of the 
keyboard to the other. Then he sprang up, and strode excitedly to 
and froin the room. At the second turn he saw Herbert and Mary, 
who had just entered, staring at him. He started, and stared back at 
them, quite disconcerted. 

‘‘T fear I have had the misfortune to disturb you a second time,” 
said Herbert, with suppressed anger. 

‘* No,” said Jack, in a voice strained by his recent abuse of it, “I 
was playing by myself. The soldier whom you saw here has gone to 
his quarters.” As he mentioned the soldier, he looked at Mary. 

‘‘ Tt was hardly necessary to mention that you were playing,” said 
Adrian. ‘ We heard you at a considerable distance.” 
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Jack’s cheek glowed like a sooty copper kettle, and he looked 
darkly at Herbert fora moment. Then, with some signs of humor 
in his eye, he said, “ Did you hear much of my performance ?” 

‘‘ We heard quite enough, Mr. Jack,”’ said Mary, approaching the 
piano to place her hat on it. Jack quickly took his manuscript away 
as she did so. ‘I am afraid you have not improved my poor spinet,” 
she added, looking ruefully at the keys. 

“That is what a pianoforte is for,” said Jack gravely. ‘‘It may 
have suffered; but when next you touch it you will feel that the 
hands of a musician have been on it, and that its heart has beaten at 
last.” He looked hard at her for a moment after saying this, and 
then turned to Herbert, and continued, ‘Miss Sutherland was com- 
plaining some time ago that she had never heard me play. Neither 
had she, because she usually sits here when she is at home ; and I do 
not care to disturb her then. I am glad she has been gratified at last 
by a performance which is, I assure you, very characteristic of me. 
Perhaps vou thought it rather odd?” 

“1 did think so,” said Herbert, severely. 

“Then,” said Jack, with a perceptible surge of his subsiding 
excitement, ‘I am fortunate in having escaped all observation except 
that of a gentleman who understands so well what an artist is. If I 
cannot compose as you paint, believe that it is because the art which I 
profess lies nearer to a strong man’s soul than one which nature has 
endowed you with the power of—appreciating. Good-night.” He 
looked for a moment at the two; turned on his heel; and left the 
room. They stared after him in silence, and heard him laugh 
subduedly as he ascended the stairs. 

‘**T will make papa write to him to-morrow,” said Mary, when she 
recovered herself. ‘No one shall have a second chance of addressing 
a sarcasin to you, Adrian, in my father’s house, whilst I am mistress 
of it.” 

‘Do not let that influence you, Mary. I am not disposed to 
complain of the man’s conceited ignorance. But he was impertinent 
to you.” 

**T do not mind that.” 

“But Ido. Nothing could be more grossly insolent than what he 
said about your piano. Many of his former remarks have passed 
with us as the effect of a natural brusquerie, which he could not help. 
I believe now that he is simply ill mannered and ill conditioned. That 
sort of thing is not to be tolerated for one moment.” 

**T have always tried to put the best construction on his actions, 
and to defend him from Aunt Jane,” said Mary. ‘I am very sorry 
now that I did so. The idea of his calling himself an artist !” 


‘** Musicians often arrogate that title to themselves,” said Herbert ; 
‘and he does not seem overburdened with modesty. I think I hear 
Mr. Sutherland letting himself in at the hali door. If so, I need not 
stay any longer, unless you wish me to speak to him about what has 
occurred.” 

“Oh no, not to-night: it would only spoil his rest. I will tell him 
in the morning.” 

Herbert waited only to bid Mr. Sutherland good-night. Then he 
kissed his betrothed, and went to his lodging. 
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The white mists fly up from the sea, 

Their weird shapes come dancing to me 

Over the wasteland, near the dead tree, 
Where I lie. 

The shrilly wind moans on the bar, 

It whispers, then shrieks near and far 

From earth to the quivering star, 
Where I lie. 

The feverish moon’s low down i’ the sky; 

The long barréd west is drear and chill ; 

The heart yet throbs as I lie, as I lie, 


In the grass grown grave at the foot of the hill. 


Lie under my heart, O thou babe of my love, 
We twain will listen and wake till he come, 
Till he seek me here from the world above 
In the chill, chill gloom of our earthy home. 


The wild blast sets to the shore, 
And thorough the tempest’s roar, 
The lightning flames o’er the moor, 


Where I lie. 


The doomed ship travails in the deep, 
The hungry waves shiver and creep, 
A cry breaks in on my sleep, 
Where I lie. 
Oh love, love, haste thou to me 
Forgett’st thou thy troth to me ? 
I wake—in my grave, Sweet, for thee 
... + Where I lie. 
A ship lies wrecked on the strand, 
A pale corse cast up on the sand 
Tis wraith floats like mist to the land 
Where I lie. 
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His wraith like a winding sheet, 
Hath clasped me from head to feet, 
At last, thou and I, my Sweet, 
Meet for aye. 
M. 




















A Frencuman, M. Pagan, has invented a kind of brake or ‘“ cable- 
anchor ” for ships, which is very effective. ‘The usual means adopted 
to stop a steam-ship which is in motion is to reverse the engines. M. 
Pagan’s invention is a cable, having upon it a number of canvas 
cones, which open out by the action of the water when the cable is let 
out from the ship, and close again when the cable is drawn in the 
opposite way. By its means a steamer running at thirteen knots an 
hour is brought to a standstill in less than a tenth of the space and 
a fourth of the time required by the ordinary method. 





Exectricity is perhaps the most mysterious of the forces of nature, 
and the recent researches and speculations of physicists have scarcely 
tended to make it any less mysterious. Clerk Maxwell and his school 
have succeeded in elaborating a theory to explain the phenomena, 
which fairly vies in complexity with the speculations of the Ptolemaic 
astronomers as to the motions of the stars. According to them 
electricity, instead of being a mode of motion, as most physicists 
believe, is after all a substance, partaking somewhat at least of the 
nature of a fluid, though it is not wholly like one. This substance is 
supposed to pervade all space, like the ether, from which, however, it 
is distinct, the ether containing electricity as a jelly contains water. 
Static and current electricity, magnetism and light are all supposed 
to be due to the motion of this new all-pervading substance, though 
light is also supposed to be due to the vibration of the ether. Bodies, 
it is assumed, can move quite freely and easily through the ether, 
whereas liquids cannot do so, and a number of other properties are 
conferred on both the electricity and the ether, in order to explain 
away the difficulties of the system. Does not this look suspiciously 
like the method of the pre-Copernican astronomers, who invented 
fresh cycles and epicycles to account for the motion of any new 
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heavenly body they had to deal with, until space seemed to be but one 
infinite network of intersecting circles, and until also Copernicus with 
his simple theory and his facts reduced this chaos to order again. 


Tue tiger seems to be coming westward. During this autumn it 
has been encountered in parts of European Russia where it has never 
been seen before. One was captured recently in one of the govern- 
ments of the Caucasus, near the Black Sea. 


A Russtayn explorer of the Caspian steppes has shown that the 
marmots there have had the same influence upon the soil which 
Darwin showed earthworms to have had in other countries. The 
marmots, near relatives of the prairie dog, and more distant ones of 
the rabbit, only appeared in the region a few years ago, but in this 
short time they have covered hundreds of miles with the heaps of 
earth they have dug out of their burrows. It is calculated that on 
each square kilometre of surface, at least 30,000 cubic metres of earth 
have been brought to the surface by means of their activity. The 
marmot, it may be noted, is one of those social animals which posts 
sentinels, in order to have warning of the approach of an enemy. 


From Morocco comes an account of recent explorations of the 
remains of the Troglodytes who formerly lived there. These consist 
of caves cut, either artificially or naturally, in the sides of perpendi- 
cular cliffs, and accessible only by means of ladders, certain of the 
remains indicating that these were the means employed by the ancient 
dwellers in the caves. These strange habitations of a mysterious race 
are all close together, and must once have been a city of the 
Troglodytes. The mouths of the caves are low and narrow, some of 
them being 200 or 300 feet above the ground, but they open out into 
chambers about 15 feet long and 7 feet broad, which themselves com- 
municate at the further end with smaller chambers. In the larger 
chamber are usually three windows, opening on to the cliff. The 
ceilings and floors are well finished and smooth, though the walls are 
rough, the height of each room being about 5 feet. Unfortunately, 
Moorish prejudice and bigotry prevented the explorers from visiting 
any but the lowest and most accessible caves, and only a few flint 
weapons and a little broken pottery were discovered. A rich harvest 
probably awaits the explorer who is able to visit the highest caves, 
which have remained unvisited since the old race died out, or took to 
other forms of lodgment. The ancient geographers said of the 
Troglodytes, that they were a race possessing no articulate language, 
and uttering only strange sounds. They did not live by agriculture, 
but by breeding cattle, and their wives and children were held in 
common. According to modern science, these people lived during a 
large portion of the quaternary epoch, at the end of the glacial period, 
and were widely spread over Eurupe. 





By a recently invented electric chronometer it has been shown that 
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different sensations, such as pressure, heat, pricking, cold, electricity, 
etc., are transmitted in the human body with different velocities. 


Accorpinc to Elisée Reclus, a certain tribe of Indians have a 
beautifully simple way of accounting for the beginning of the world, 
and one which is not altogether without ‘‘ philosophic” depth. 
* Nothing was in being’’, say the old men of this tribe, ‘all was null 
and void; there was no sky, not sea, no shore. Suddenly seven 
warriors found themselves seated on the edge of a lake, smoking the 
calumet of peace. The blue sky was overhead, the birds sang amid 
the green trees, the deer bounded through the thicket, and their wives 
were already working in their wigwams.” In this one can perhaps 
detect the analogy everywhere present in the savage mind between 
sleep and death or non-existence. The beginning of existence is con- 
ceived by these North American Indians as the sudden awakening 
from sleep, and the legend expresses vividly this conception. 


Dvurine the recent solar eclipse the Ainos, the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Japan, believed that the sun was fainting away and dying, 
and they brought water and threw it up towards the sun, crying the 
while, ‘‘O God, we revive thee! O God, we revive thee!”’ Some 
squirted the water up with their mouths, others threw it up with their 
hands or with the branches of trees. The women and girls sat with 
their heads hidden, as if expecting some dreadful calamity. The 
Ainos have no explanation of eclipses, only traditions of previous 
ones. “Once”, they say, ‘‘in the time of our great, great grand- 
fathers, there was an eclipse. The earth became quite dark, and 
shadows could not been seen ; the birds went to roost and dogs began 
to howl. The black dead sun shot out tongues of fire, and lightning 
from its sides, and the stars shone brightly. Then the sun began to 
return to life, and the faces of the people wore an aspect of death. 
Then, as the sun came gradually to life, men began to live again.” 


W. H. Urttey. 

















Amoncsr much uncritical criticism on M. Verestchagin’s work at 
the Grosvenor Ciallery, one meets with observations clearly indicating 
on the writer’s part a total misconception of the painter’s mental 
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standpoint. Thus, to quote from an evening journal of about six or 
seven weeks ago, the writer, with much piquancy, avers of Vasaili 
Verestchagin that ‘ He is the painter . . . . of dramatic incidents at 
the critical moment—whether ‘paintable’ or not makes no difference 
to him, so long as they are sufficiently horrible, or sufficiently striking. 
He claims to have a humanitarian and peaceful purpose in his realistic 
painting of war; perhaps it is so, seeing with what love and vigor he 
renders scenes of violence and death, carnage, and execution, etc., etc.” 
Without presuming to dogmatise, we may suggest that this statement 
is surely open to question, on the ground that in the Russian realist’s 
painting there is for the most part an utter absence of egoism; an 
utter absence of feeling other than that of extreme passivity. He 
has a power of dispassionate observation of life, a capacity of analysing 
phenomena, which enable him to deduce therefrom the profoundest— 
though they may be indisputably termed one-sided—generalisations 
-of human affairs. In his serious work, by which one means his war 
episodes, and ‘‘ Methods of Execution”, there is—considering the nature 
of the subjects painted—a singular reticence as to sanguinary details. 
The two pictures which are justly to be termed terrible as possessing 
these (No. 81), are ‘‘ After the Battle” and (No. 94) the ‘‘Crucifixion by 
the Romans’’. In these, it is true, there 7s shown, in the first named, 
the sufferings of the wounded men after Plevna; but they are patient, 
and there is neither exaggeration of suffering nor of sentiment in this 
painted realisation of a hideous remnant of barbarism such as 
warfare. In the last named, Verestchagin, without hesitation, removes 
the veil of mysticism which centuries have woven about the story of 
the Crucifixion, and places it on a practical, an unemotional, basis. 
But both pictures are painful enough to view, and yet surely his 
‘‘humanitarian purpose” is proved by the revulsion his work pro- 
duces against the iniquity of war. One can but quote the words of 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, who says of him:—‘‘ He is the first painter who 
has truthfully represented war upon canvass—absolutely the first”. 
Naturally, having an unpleasant thing to depict, he could scarcely 
make of it an attractive theme; had he done so it had not been 
realistic work. Whether it be “permissible”, as the same writer 
asks, to lend art to such an end may resolve itself into a question of 
taste; it certainly is a matter for discussion. 


The grasp of architectural detail M. Verestchagin evinces is 
extraordinary, as is the amount of patience and skill its represen- 
tation infers, especially seen in the ‘‘ Pearl Mosque in Agra”, and in 
the one in Futtehpore, which derive their interest solely from the 
attention bestowed on the details, and the effect of reflected color in 
their translucent walls and floors; but when these architectural studies 
are projected ona gigantic scale, as has been done here and there, 
one feels that the motive is too insignificant for the size of the canvas. 
Perhaps one of the cleverest and most solidly-painted of these is 
the not too interesting canvas entitled ‘“‘The Window of Akbar’s 
Monument ”’. 


Most of the pictures which deal with the religious idea are unim- 
portant as regards area, and monotonous so far as their conception is 


-concerned. Several of the small sketches illustrating various spots of 


Biblical history, such as ‘‘The Spring of Elisha”, and ‘‘ The Tomb of 
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Abraham”, are bright an@ pure in color, but of little other artistic 
value. The smaller transcript of ‘‘The Jews’ Wailing Place ”’—for 
there are two—is luminous in quality, and suggests, moreover, a 
subtler and richer sense of color than many of Verestchagin’s other 
paintings. The few illustrative of the life of Jesus seem painted with 
less care, and are of a strictly neutral type, for (49), ‘‘ Jesus in the 
Desert”, and (51), ‘‘The Prophecy”, both give bare stretches of 
landscape, with a hint of the sea, while the solitary figure of Jesus 
wanders in the dreary waste land. (No. 48), ‘Jesus with John the 
Baptist on the Jordan’’, possesses no other interest than the two just 
named, while the ‘“ Holy Family ”, a small work, surprises one, not 
because of the “‘ blasphemous” character ascribed to it by the Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, but because of its extremely quiet, and almost 
commonplace treatment. One wonders what the Archbishop of Vienna 
would have thought of “The Carpenter’s Shop”, an early painting 
by Sir J. E. Millais, with its peculiar earnestness of purpose and 
heterodox interpretation of the child life of Jesus; doubtless its 
symbolism would have saved it in his eyes from the charge which he 
has laid against Verestchagin’s prosaic rendering of the same thing. 
But Millais’s picture has the distinction of being a great work of art, 
and is incomparably finer in every possible way in color, composition, 
in idea, as well as in all technical essentials; hence to compare them 
except on the ground of their being identical in subject is more or less 
out of the question. Again, too, Millais was and is—at times when 
art predominates and commercialism remains in abeyance—a poetical 
painter, which Verestchagin with all his capacity can scarcely be 
described as being. 


His studies of heads, which include ‘Russian Types”, drawn 
from the working class, are intensely interesting if only from a 
biological point of view. (38), “A Russian Hermit”, and (40), “A 
Jewish Rabbi”, are alike characterised by a nervous and worried 
expression of face; (64), ‘A Hindu Workman”, whom the painter 
describes as a type of ‘‘down trodden poor beings who can never 
quite satisfy their hunger’’, is a clever study, and one is relieved to 
see in the faces of his Bhutanese men and women some evidence of 
their more prosperous condition, and glad to come upon a definite 
sense of humor which is traceable in (96), a clever sketch of a valet de 
chambre who after fifty years spent in service regards his various 
masters ‘‘ with feelings not unmixed with irony ’’. 


Mary Reep. 
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“For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


NY ‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
\ 

a LIBERTY MAKE WISE.’’ 

oR\ 
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THE Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 


It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 


the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. 


only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 


shared by the whole people. 
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The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of /uisser fuire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 


1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

+4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 


The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 

The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 
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On Friday, October 21st, Mr. William Saunders addressed the Fabian 
Society on the Taxation of Ground Rents, and an interesting discussion 
followed. On November 4th, G. Bernard Shaw delivered an admirable 
address on ‘‘Some Illusions that Blind us to Socialism” to a crowded 
audience in the Vestry Hall Lower Room, Hampstead. 





In the Charing Cross Parliament the Land Bill was passed by a con- 
siderable majority on October 28th. On the following Friday a Bill 
abolishing all oaths and affirmations was carried after debate, no division 
being challenged by its opponents. On November 11th the Home Secretary 
introduced a Bill limiting the hours of labor in all Government and 
Municipal employments to forty-eight hours per week, and imposing a 
similar limitation in the cases of all companies enjoying monopolies or 
special privileges. The debate on the second reading was adjourned to 
November 18th, but on that day the adjournment of the House was moved 
in order to call attention to the lawless state of London and the conduct of 
some members of the Government in connexion therewith. The strictures 
of the Opposition were levelled chiefly against the Home Secretary and the 
President of the Local Government Board (Annie Besant and G. Bernard 
Shaw), but the motion was ultimately withdrawn. The Education Bill, 
introduced by the Minister for Education and the President of the Board 
of Trade (Rev. Mr. Allen and Graham Wallas), is down for second reading 
on December 2nd, and the Limitation of the Hours of Labor Bill for 
December 9th. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


By far the most important struggle which London has seen for many a 
long year has arisen on the right of meeting, in consequence of the high- 
handed usurpation of Sir Charles Warren, who is seeking to impose his 
arbitrary will as law on the Metropolis by sheer brute force. The unem- 
ployed, who had moved their meetings to Hyde Park and were there 
charged by the police and dispersed, returned to Trafalgar Square, and were 
for a brief period unmolested by the police. The cessation of police attacks 
marked the cessation of disturbances, but Sir Charles Warren had no mind 
to let the peace remain unbroken. He issued a proclamation on November 
9th forbidding all meetings in the Square, and ordered the arrest and 
prosecution ot Mr. William Saunders for speaking there after his ukase had 
been issued. Meanwhile, the Metropolitan Radical Federation were 
organising a meeting in Trafalgar Square to protest against the imprison- 
ment of Mr. O’Brien, and they had issued their first notices on November 
2nd. Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary, stated that there was no inten- 
tion of interfering with bond fide political meetings, and this deliberate 
falsehood appears to have been uttered to lure the Radical Clubs to the 
Square so that Sir Charles Warren might have an opportunity of attacking 
them. On Saturday evening a new proclamation appeared forbidding pro- 
cessions, and London’s new King Charles arranged his forces to assail the 
peaceful citizens who proposed on the following day to exercise what they 
fondly believed to be their right of procession and public meeting. On 
Saturday evening delegates from the London Clubs, the Fabian Society, 
the Socialist League, and the Social Democratic Federation, met at the 
Patriotic Club, Clerkenwell Green, to discuss the extraordinary position of 
affairs brought about by King Charles. It was finally decided to go to 
the Square, and to continue to go there Sunday after Sunday till 
the challenged right of meeting was vindicated. What happened on 
Sunday, November 13th, is known to all the world. The processions com- 
posed of thousands of working men, walking peaceably along with their 
club banners, were suddenly assailed without warning by foot and horse 
police, who charged on them with uplifted truncheons, and struck savagely 
right and left, without waiting to see if any resistance would be offered. 
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The workmen and workwomen thus assailed in some instances made a stand, 
in others fled precipitately. Their banners, worth in one or two cases, £60 
or £70, were destroyed by the uniformed ruffians who assaulted the bearers. 
One man, who stood bravely to the flag given into his charge by his club, 


. had his ribs broken by the blows inflicted on him by the police who sought 


to rob him of it. Mrs. Taylor of the Socialist League, holding firmly to 
the flag given her to carry, was knocked down by a policeman who struck 
her with his truncheon on the side of the head. Mrs. Marx-Aveling, in 
another procession, was struck badly on the arm by a constable. The mad 
brutality of the police was something to be remembered for the rest of one’s 
life; the mounted police charged furiously at full gallop at the crowd, 
rolling men and women over like ninepins, while the foot police struck out 
with their truncheons, felling alike demonstrators and curious spectators. 
All their efforts, however, failed to disperse the crowds which regathered after 
every charge, until King Charles called out the soldiers to do what the civil 
forces found beyond their power. The Life Guards rode out, and less brutal 
than the police, only trotted their horses against the crowds, and did not 
strike at all. The foot soldiers (the Scots Guards) with bayonets fixed, 
occupied the north of the square, and the crowds, helpless against bullets 
and bayonets, retreated angry and sullen from the disputed ground. 

At Bow Street, on the following day, a court martial was held. In two 
cases, if not in more, witnesses for the defence were kept out of court by 
main force by the police, until the prisoners were sentenced. Men were 
sent to one, three, six, months of hard labor, on the mere evidence of the 
coustables who first assaulted them and then charged them with assault. 
The magistrates made no inquiries, did not trouble themselves to see if these 
men, halfdazed with the injuries inflicted on them and with the novelty of 
their position—for they were decent workmen of unblemished character— 
had any defence to offer; they were merely sentencing-machines, playing 
sentences longer or shorter as the constable who turned the handle chose. 
Luckily, the men were not left in the enemy’s hands; appeals were lodged, 
bail came forward, and they are free and will be tried instead of being 
condemned unheard. 

In a few cases remands were granted: the two most prominent were 
those of R. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., and John Burns. These two 
men made a most gallant attempt to get into the Square, but were repulsed 
and brutally beaten, and were arrested. In some other remanded cases, 
proof was given of the innocence of the prisoners and they were discharged. 
Others were committed for trial. Thanks to Mr. W. M. Thompson, a bar- 
rister who fought tenaciously for the clients suddenly placed in his hands, 
and who succeeded in lodging the appeals and in getting the sentenced men 
out on bail, the court-martial business was stopped and a little more regu- 
larity was infused into the proceedings. And thanks to Mr. Stead, the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, the men committed to Millbank, in default 
of payment of impossible fines, were set free. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 16th, a delegate meeting was held at the Patriotic 
Club. It unhappily retreated from the position assumed on the previous 
Saturday, and passed a resolution to meet in Hyde Park on the following 
Sunday, instead of in Trafalgar Square, thus submitting to King Charles’ 
usurped authority, and encouraging him in his lawlesscourse. How lawless 
it was, was proved by the failure of the prosecution against Mr. Saunders, 
whose able counsel, Mr. Corrie Grant, tore his proclamation into shreds and 
held him up as the usurper that he is. A vain attempt was made by Annie 
Besant to persuade the Federation to hold its ground and keep the pledge 
given on the previous Saturday, but the amendment moved by her ‘‘ That a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square be called for next Sunday at three o’clock ; 
that no processions go through the streets; that no conflict be initiated 
with the police; that no arms of any kind be carried; and that when the 
troops are called out the people disperse”, was lost by a large majority. 
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And so the matter remains. King Charles has trampled on the law and on 
popular rights, but he remains master of the situation. Mr. Matthews pro- 
fesses himself anxious that the main question should be raised in a court 
of law, but he arranges that anyone who tries to do this shall be violently 
assaulted by the police, and then charged with assault, so that the main 
question shall not be raised by itself. 

One of the worst scandals of the whole scandalous business has been the 
treatment of the men arrested by the police. The police furiously attacked 
many of them inside the station, and beat them till they streamed with blood. 
We are collecting evidence on this head, and hope to obtain sufficient to 
prove the crime, despite the hard swearing to which we are now accustomed 
in the metropolitan police. 

That the war is to be between “the classes and the masses” has been 
emphasized by the enrolment of special constables. 50,000 were asked for 
but only some 7,000 or 8,000 had responded up to Saturday night, includ- 
ing those licensed rowdies the medical students. Col. Charles Ford has 
been sworn in, and he writes to the Pall Mull Gazette: ‘‘I understand my 
duty as an unpaid officer of the peace will be to uphold the law. As 
regards processions in the streets as long as they are orderly, I understand 
my duty will be to assist such processions, by facilitating their passage 
through the public thoroughfares, and to arrest any person, whether an 
ordinary policeman or otherwise, who in point of law commits assault and 
battery upon any person in such procession. I also apprehend that it will 
be my duty to arrest any person, whether a police-officer or otherwise, who 
unlawfully interferes with persons taking part in a lawful public meeting, 
or who unlawfully arrests any person, as in the recent case of the arrest of 
Mr. W. Saunders, late M.P. for East Hull.” 

If there are many special constables of this kind, things are likely to be 
lively. 

Before the conflict of November 13th a Socialist Defence Association had 
been formed to defend Socialists and others who were attacked by the police 
at public meetings. This Association was formed in the middle of October, 
in consequence of the way in which poor men were being sentenced on police 
evidence only, without defence. The first case it took up was that of 
Alfred Oldland, who had defended himself with a stick when brutally 
assaulted by the police in Hyde Park; the case was carried to the Middlesex 
Sessions, and despite overwhelming evidence that the two blows charged 
were struck in self-defence, he received six months’ imprisonment for each 
blow—a sentence characterised, even by the Tory press, as ‘‘ vindictive’’. 
It was pressed against him that he had said that if a policeman struck him 
he would hit back; Mr. Poland, solicitor to the Treasury—who is brutal to 
fustian and cringing to broadcloth—could scarcely find words strong enough 
to condemn such language; but a fortnight later, when it was used by Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh, it had become the natural language of a high-spirited 
gentleman. There is, of course, one law in England for the rich and poor, 
but truly there are differences enough in its administration. The next two 
cases taken up by the Association were those of J. Knight and J. Allman, 
both charged with seditious language. In both cases bail was refused, 
Chief-Constable Howard accepting bail for Messrs. Burleigh and Winks, 
‘** gentlemen ”’, arrested on the same afternoon, but refusing it for J. Knight, 
workman. On the hearing of the case Mr. Thompson, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in persuading the magistrate to accept bail, but it was fixed at 
the preposterous amount of £400. When the defendant was brought up for 
the second time, Mr. Poland could not substantiate Inspector Shepherd’s 
sworn statement, and knowing that we had witnesses, a reporter among 
them, who would have shown the statement to be false, he avoided the 
exposure of the value of police testimony, and withdrew the case against 
the man who was so dangerous that Chief-Constable Howard would not let 
him out on bail. The cases against Messrs. Burleigh and Winks were also 
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dismissed, Mr. Burleigh being smothered with apologies. J. Allman was. 
kept in prison for a week in Holloway Gaol, bail being refused; he was 
brought up on remand, again remanded, bail being accepted; brought up: 
for the third time he was again remanded for a fortnight, no evidence being 
forthcoming. C. Lynch, arraigned with him, has defended himself, so all 
the Association has done for him is to find bail. We have also provided 
bail for twelve other cases, arising out of ‘‘ Bloody Sunday ’’, thus affording 
to twelve men, unjustly treated, full opportunity for defence. The number 
of men and women who have come forward to offer bail is eloquent proof of 
the reality of the brotherhood taught by Socialism, and the way in which 
they have appeared on the shortest summons at Bow Street, careless of all 
personal inconvenience, shows how real is the enthusiasm lightly spoken of 
in quieter times. Of these men and women two—the Rev. 8. D. Headlam 
and Thomas Bolas—have been simply unwearying in personal efforts to help 
the oppressed, and Sarah Gostling has served on several occasions. 

A Law and Liberty Defence Association was founded on November 18th 
on the initiative of Mr. Stead, editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. This body, 
which already has large funds, has undertaken all the pecuniary responsi- 
bility for the cases from November 13th onwards. 

While the struggle for the right of free speech is being carried on, the 
sufferings of the unemployed— out of the suppression of whose meetings the 
question arose—are not being forgotten. A memorial urging various prac- 
ticable ways of helping them has been presented by the Fabian Society to 
Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Local Government Board. The memorial 
was printed almost at length in the 7'imes of November 15th. 

The Primrose Leaguers at Yarmouth and Lowestoft are adopting new 
opposition tactics. Finding ridicule of no service, brute force has been called 
in to suppress the Socialist movement in these towns. For three successive 
Thursday nights a mob has attacked Fred Henderson at Yarmouth, with 
the avowed intention of throwing him off the quay. The only result up to 
the present has been to largely increase the audiences at these meetings, and 
to enlist the sympathy of a large number of sensible people. 

Mr. William Hurman, the new Mayor of Bridgwater, instead of wasting 
large sums on a banquet to the Corporation, is going to give a dinner to all 
the recipients of outdoor relief in the town. Would that all mayors would 
do likewise. 

Lord Wolverton, who has just died, is said to have left behind him 
property amounting to five millions sterling. A Mr. McCalmont, a ‘ City 
man’”’, has left over four millions. Two others have died, the note of 
whose names I have lost, each leaving a fortune of some millions. These 
sponges that suck up wealth need squeezing. 

L. E. Fraser (Fabian Society) is delivering a course of six lectures on 
Political Economy at the Nelson and Borough of Strand Radical Club at 
11.30 on Sunday mornings. The first was delivered on November 13th. 
At the Eleusis Club a series of discussions on Socialism is being held on 
Thursday evenings. 

AMERICA. 


The Chicago tragedy is ended. Spies, Parsons, Engel, and Fischer 
were hanged at Chicago on November 11th. The absolute execution was 
as brutal as their trial was unjust; they were slowly strangled to death, 
the death-agony lasting a quarter of an hour, save in the case of Parsons, 
who died at once. Lingg committed suicide the day previous to that fixed 
for the legal murder. The sentences on Fielding and Schwab were com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. Neebe had already been sent to fifteen 
years penal servitude. So ends the tragedy, but its memory remains, a 
memory of hatred against the capitalist class, for whose sake these men 
were slain. 
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